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pee John Murray’s New Books 


SEED OF ADAM 


A remarkable first nove! 
By VIOLET CAMPBELL 


Chosen by HOWARD SPRING as EVENING STANDARD BOOK OF THE MENTII 
. also 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
A full-blooded, gripping novel of modern life, telling, with quite extraordinary power and 
passion, of the thoughts that breed in the mind of man—and of woman; of the actions 
that flow from these thoughts, and of the consequences. Second Impression before 
publication. 7s. Od. net. 








Last Week ! 


HITLER’S WONDERLAND 


A vivid and comprehensive study of Nazism from its first abortive bid for power up 
to and including the events of June 30th. The author is a journalist of wide European 
experience and has no particular exe to grind. Ds. net. 








MY GARDEN DIARY 
By MAUDE HAWORTH-3OOTH 





PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 
By LADY EVELYN COBBOLD 


“A really useful and well-written garden book.” “Lady Evelyn will deserve 
The Field. William Robinson. in the records of Arabian travel.’ —Sunday 
With 21 Ilustrations and Chart. Times. With Hlustrations 10s. 6d 


at pl wce OT he own 


Preface by 





7s. 6d. net. 





‘New 7/6 net Novels 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 


THREE MEN AND DIANA 


“Diana is a very lovable person, presented in the best Kathleen Norris manner.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 








CHILDREN of the HILLS 
By ALLAN GOVAN 


“Mr. Govan writes well. He has a keen eye 
for character, and this builds up an engaging 
entertainment.” —Sunday Times. 











Wes ALBEMARLE ST - 


PELICANS IN THE SKY 
By HAROLD BALDWIN 


anc it 


“Mr. Baldwin has told his story well; 
makes very good reading.” 


The News Chronicle. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 





1/6 per line | 


For Sale or To Le 








A. T. UNDERWOOD 


The mest Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
state Offices, Three Dridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawicy 328.) 


EAST ANGII A 


Completely mic 





ddernized Georgian House 


Leautiful features in well-wooded = grot 





& bed, 4 reception, excellent water, Aga Cooker. Lodge 
and ample dependencies. 2 Garages, walled garden, 
oa Se 
Gravel subsoil. 
ai : Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 
OWNER, 


MENDHAM PRIORY, 





RPINGTON.— Best re idential part. 
( hold detached modern house, 

bath: 
OWNER, 


4 large bedrooms, 
detached garag 
Oak 


reception, kitchenette, 
garden. £1,750.—Apply 
Hurst Green, Sussex. 


ge, delightfu 
Lodge 





Tree 








Do you wish to buy, 
Jet, or sell a good- 
class house 


property 
») 


Ihen why not announce the fact 
to the many thousands of readers 
who see this feature each week ? 
Rates are: 1/6 per line (a line 


averages 36 letters). ‘Copy’ 
can be accepted up to Wednesday 
for publication on Friday cf the 


same week. 


with many 


ind of 12 acres 


HARLESTON, NORFOLK. 


=|! adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


Beautiful free- | 
3 INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 





3 








FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W. 15 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. 

BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 

CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: 


Putney 2166 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 

















WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. Tel.: Kens. 0023/7. 





OLD WORLD STYLE COTTAGE 


A Delightful Cottage of Modern Construction, having a 
thatched roof. Within easy reach of Horsham and | 
pe er 3 Bedrooms, 2 Reception, Tiled Bathroom, 
ITTAGE of Two Rooms and Kitchen. 1, ~~ LAKE 
G Rot NDS OF NATURAL WOODLANDS 


PRICE £2,150 FREEHOLD 


| PICTURESQUE HALF-TIMBERED 
| FARMHOUSE 
A charming Residence facing South, 
| Bas ingstoke. 4 Bedrooms, 2 Reception, Bathroom, 
Large Summer House, Central Heating. Garden 1 Acre. 
More land adjoining if desired. 


PRICE £1,500 FREEHOLD 


6 miles from 








ACKES. 








WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Folio 3146. WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Folio 3164, 
SHADOXHURST, NR. ASHFORD, KENT 
4 Charming BLACK AND WHITE GENUINE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE full of old oak beams, 


polished orick floors, and old lattice windows. 4 Bedrooms, 3 Reception, Fitted Bathroom, Well-Built Garage. 
The Grounds are a special feature of the property and include delightful gardens, Small orchard, 
timbered pastureland. About 13} Acres, 

PRICE £2,000 FREEHOLD 

Folio 3163, 


and _ prettily 





WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 

















IUST PUBLISHED 


| Birth 





An important new popular book by 


Dr. Marie Stopes 


Illustrated : pocket size : “ stra 


in a novel manner. 





BALE & DANIELSSON, W.1 


Control To-day 


ight from the shoulder.” Bringing this vital subject right up to date 


5/- at all Booksellers 
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Good News from Abroad 


(1) THE BIBLE IN AFRIKAANS 


Just over a year ago the first consignment of the 
complete Bible in Afrikaans reached Cape Town. It 
had been so eagerly awaited by the great Dutch com- 
munities in the South African Union that 30,000 copies 
had been ordered and paid for before the date of 
publication, and in the past twelve months nearly a 
quarter of a million copies have been despatched from 
London to South Africa. 


This Afrikaans version of the Scriptures has taken 
the place of the seventeenth century Dutch Bible in the 
Dutch Reformed Churches, and its advent has led to a 
renewed interest in the Bible: family prayers have in 
many instances been revived, and individual study of 
the Scriptures has increased. 

“Tt is a new revelation from God,” cried an cld man 
after he had read a few chapters of the Afrikaans 
yersion—so strong an appeal did it make to him. 

The Bible Society gives thanks to God for its share 
in preparing this version, and it appeals for the practical 
support of all who rejoice in the manifest success of 


the Afrikaans Bible. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


“NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresipDENT—TueE Most Hon. tne 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent: Danitet F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. oluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an ‘Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

Fort terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone : No. 2356-7 Northampton), who ¢an be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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Fait | Genuine a 


“LUVISCA” SHIRTS, SOFT COLLARS 
AND PYJAMAS ARE COOL 


CLEAN AND COMFORTABLE. 
“LUVISCA” SHIRTS | “LUVISCA” PYJAMAS 


in striped designs or plain 10/6 in striped designs 17/6 
shades, including 2 collars, each or plain shades, each 
Garments made to measure subject to special quotation. 
SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS & STORES, AND 


ALL AUSTIN REED SHOPS. 
66 99 
oe 















SHIRTS 
SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


Ask for and see you get “ LUVISCA.” There is nothing just- 
as-good. If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds Ltd. 
(Dept. 58M), 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, who wiil 
send you name of nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 














1922 
A Good 


Scheme 


1933 


Even 
Better 


1934 


The 
Best 





GREAT 
IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE AND 
ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 
GIVEN IN THE TERMS OF THE 
INSTITUTION’S SCHEME FOR 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD. 
LARGER ADVANCES. 


SURVEY FEE AND ORDINARY LEGAL 
EXPENSES FOR MORTGAGE PAID BY 
THE INSTITUTION. 


Write for details to the Secretary and Actuary, 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Established 1840. Funds exceed £22,000,000. 
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THE IDEAL MONTH Cc 
= RUISE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON for 19 DAYS 
SEPTEMBER 8 to 27 from 34 GUINEAS 


Visiting : 
ALGIERS, TRIPOLI, NAPLES (for 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, etc.), BARCE- 
LONA, GIBRALTAR (for Algeciras), 
LISBON 
ON THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


Interesting Cruising Brochures con- . | A R 
taining full details, Maps, Ship-Plans, 


etc., will be sent on request, without 
charge. 


























Passenger Office: 3 Lower 
Regent St., London, S.W.1; 


Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris, and all Principal 


Agents. 








CVS— 500 
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free trade and 
protection . . 


In these days when leading articles in lead- 
ing journals lead to nowhere we try to keep 
in touch with sanity with Plato’s Republic 
and the Investors’ Review. The case for 
Free Trade has been stated once for all in 
the second book of the Republic. We 
follow John Burnet that in his earlier, pre- 





Academy, writings Plato gives us Socrates’ views rather 
than his own; and if Socrates was a free trader, 
undoubtedly Plato himself leaned towards protection, 
But he saw plainly that what we might call the Walter 
Elliott polity meant a State cut off from the rest of the 
world, and that the population must be definitely 
limited. Greece was dying and Plato knew _ it; 
despairing of a City of Righteous- 
ness (Republic) he sought a City 
of Refuge (Laws). England is not 
dying, but we are daily legislating 
as if she were. 


ROSS'S 


BELFAST 























TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT [Re 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 











MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 

















CROP YIELDS INCREASED BY THE USE 
OF “CATERPILLAR” TRACTORS. 








‘*Caterpillar ’’ Power confers a Double Benefit—both 
of the utmost importance. 





LOWER WORKING COSTS. INCREASED CROP 
YIELDS. 





A wide Range of sizes for every requirement. Two 
Paraffin Models, Three Diesels. 





LATEST LITERATURE ON _ APPLICATION. 











TELEPHONES: TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED, TELEGRAMS: 


IC / ss ACENERGY, 
Ja Thornycroft House, Smith Square, 7 *CeN 
2033, 2034. WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. NDON, 


ss — 
a — AMER vi aR : 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY “ CATERPILLAR” TRACTOR. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T is something of a paradox that the very suggestiveness 
of the parallel between the condition of Europe 
in July-August, 1914, and July-August, 1934, diverts from 
the events of twenty years ago the attention that would 
otherwise be given them. In a time of tranquillity our 
minds would be free to range back over those two decades. 
Today the preoccupations of the present are too insistent. 
The crisis in Austria has come near plunging Europe 
in war. The extent of the crisis which the death of the 
German President may precipitate has still to be revealed. 
In Austria the situation is sensibly easier. In Germany 
the immediate future hangs more than ever on one man, 
Adolf Hitler, and his personality is sufficiently enigmatic, 
both in its essential qualities and in the development 
it is clearly undergoing, to make prediction futile. 
Constitutionally the President of the Supreme Court, Dr. 
Bumke, becomes Acting-President of the Reich pending 
a new election by the whole German people, but the 
Cabinet can change any such procedure at its will. 
Whether he decides to become President himself (which 
is unlikely) or puts in a nominee, or has some new office 
‘created for him under the title of Reichsfiihrer, supreme 
power is likely to rest for the present with Herr Hitler. 
But his position has been shaken by the June shootings 
at Munich, and again by the Nazi defeat in Austria, and 
the odium which the increasing stringency of the economic 
situation must create as winter approaches will fall on his 
shoulders. The prospects for National Socialism are by 


no means what they were. 
* * * * 


Austria’s Recovery 

As more details of the revolutionary conspiracy in 
Austria come to light the failure of the attempt becomes 
more striking. Plans had been fully worked out, largely 


‘on the German side of the frontier, and the full list— 


apparently authentic—of the proposed Rintelen Cabinet 


included the name of the notorious Herr Habicht, of 
Munich broadcasting fame, who is, of course, a German, 
not an Austrian. But except in regard to the seizure of 
the Chancellery and the risings in Styria and Corinthia, 
the plans miscarried and the situation was never out of 
hand. The execution of the ringleaders after the promise 
of safe-conduct in consideration of which they surrendered 
is an unpleasant episode, but there is some conflict of 
evidence about the terms of the pledge, and even civil 
war, it may be argued, is war. Any prospect of a peaceful 
assimilation of Austria by Germany is shattered, and 
Herr Hitler has not improved matters by the language he 
employed, though probably with the best of intentions, 
in his invitation to Herr von Papen to become Germany's 
representative in Austria. The Austrian Government 
can only accept a German envoy as an ordinary 
diplomatist. Herr von Papen is Special Commissioner 
for the Saar. He can hold no analagous position in 
Austria, which is not, like the Saargebiet, a piece of 
Germania irredenta. 
* * * * 
Germany’s Foreknowledge 
The most revealing evidence so far available of 
Germany’s attitude towards the Austrian outrages is 
the statement circulated, and then withdrawn, by the 
Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro, the official German agency, 
on the evening of July 26th, the day of Dr. Dollfuss’ 
murder, and reproduced in The Times of last Monday. 
A few sentences indicate its tenor sufficiently : 
“The people have risen to judge the Government of Dollfuss. 
The German people in Austria have revolted against their gaolers, 
torturers and oppressors. The triumph over the Government 


of Dollfuss is being hailed by “Germanism. The new Govern- 
ment will see to it that order is restored and that Pan-Germanism 


is given a home also in German- Austria.’ 
It would be too much to say that this actually proves 
complicity, but the last sentence betrays a considerable 
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knowledge, if not a guilty knowledge, of “the new 
Government’s”” intentions. That the statement was 
withdrawn after half an hour’s currency means only that 
the disastrous results of circulating it were appreciated 
when the truth about the revolution and its fate was 


known. 
* a a a 


August 1834-1934 

The centenary of the liberation of our West Indian slaves 
is indeed a date to ponder on. Of course, it was the last 
and not the first great triumph of the English libera- 
tionists; already in 1807 they had induced England to 
outlaw slave-trading, as distinct from slave-ownership, 
and in the negotiations for the Treaty of Vienna a general 
assent to this outlawry had been obtained from all the 
Powers. But to abolish on a large scale slave-ownership 
itself was a much harder and greater step. Two things 
may be noted about it. First, it was entirely due to the 
movement of ideas, and not to that of economics ; aboli- 
tion did not enrich our West Indian colonies, but ruined 
them; it is a slap in the face to anybody who, for 
Marxian or other reasons, would like to give all history 
an economic interpretation. Secondly, this movement 
of ideas was in its origin, as in its first great victories, 
almost entirely English. The source was in the Evangel- 
ical movement, whose leaders preached everywhere in 
England and then in America the doctrine (quite new 
in the modern world and at first scouted by nearly all) 
that the enslavement even of negroes was an offence 
against God and man. By so doing they raised the 
whole quality of our civilization ; and it deserves to be 
remembered in their honour today, when shallow gibes 
against their more obvious weaknesses have become so 
cheaply fashionable. 

* * * * 

The Commons and the Air Force 

The Air debate in the House of Commons on Monday 
followed the expected course. The Government was 
strongly armed against both schools of its critics, for it 
could assure Major Attlee and Sir Herbert Samuel that 
the programme was capable of being slowed down at 
any moment, and Mr. Churchill that it was capable of 
being speeded up. The most notable feature of the 
debate was the speech in which Mr. Churchill, with a 
moderation which gave his contentions added _ force, 
specified the grounds for taking a grave view of Germany's 
zerial preparations. Sir John Simon, touching on this 
question with necessary caution, conspicuously avoided 
any repudiation of Mr. Churchill's suggestions. Unless 
the Opposition was prepared, as it was not, to advocate 
total disarmament in the air by this country alone, it 
could find no convincing argument against the Govern- 
ment’s flexible programme of moderate expansion. But 
every word spoken in the debate went to emphasize 
the necessity of exerting redoub!ed efforts to secure 
jnternational agreement on the abolition of naval and 
military aviation, with whatever consequences that may 
entail in the field of civil aviation. If the Government 
fails to press that to the point of a definite decision it 
will expose itself defenccless to its critics. 

* * * * 

Mr. Runciman on Trade 

Reviewing the progress of British trade before 
Parliament rose, Mr. Runciman naturally put things 
in as favourable alight as he could and gave special promi- 
nenece to the working of his thirtcen Trade Agreements. 
But when it is observed that the total growth of British 
exports for the first six months of 1934, as compared 
with the same period of 1933, is only £15 millions, one’s 
enthusiasm cannot be unbounded. To do Mr. Runciman 


justice, his was not either; he said frankly that world 


























——_ g Au 
— 
trade was “ the least that we can rely on for the sup | 
of our people,” and that present adjustments a Casua 
“only alleviations and will not tend to a PeTManey; ‘The 
cure.” There were signs, he thought, that the hoi disclos 
market was nearing saturation point, and could tot works! 
be expanded further without unduly endangering q, and 6 
export trade. The last is a point which Mr. Greeny on thi 
missed, when he argued that the home market was capg}j tendec 
at once of very great expansion. No doubt it can, few f 
expanded, but unless in the result we are to burden qj —_ 
handicap our industries still further, it will have to},—— °P!™° 
done on economic lines. Save perhaps in the acceleratiy work 
of sound housing schemes, it is not easy to put o,f %™ 
finger on policies in which the Government might hy, & if ng 
moved faster. p well 3 
* * * * in the 
The Economics of France } more 
Everyone interested in the world’s prospect from th F well ] 
economic angle looks out for Sir Robert Cahill’s anny of his 
report on the economics of France. This year he stregg © accide 
the extent to which this country, which had more py. in fa 
tentions to a balanced and self-contained econoyy F- claim 
than any other in Western Europe, is becoming, jf ‘¢¢ 
the rest, lop-sidedly dependent on exports. Althoug) facto 
38 per cent. of the population is engaged in agricultuy 7 them 
and 49 per cent. still live in communes with unde— ® litt 
2,000 inhabitants, the rest work more and more {y— “™* 
foreign markets, since post-War technological develo. 7 of In 
ments have pushed their production, in many differat P heres 
lines, far beyond what the home market can consuny, see 
Cartels and trading combines are prevalent in ¢. a 
sequence, though a feeling against over-enlarging actus| ont 
fusions still prevails. Sir Robert Cahill thinks that fo a 
France the depression has passed its worst. He puts the tical 
present real unemployment figures at about a million, odin 
But this is only the second line of the unemployed amy, sie 
The first, on which the brunt fell, was composed of F dee 
the industrial immigrants—Belgians, Poles, Italians, F £18 
Czechs, and so on; who, when industry had 10 Soe 
more use for them, were simply bundled out of the Fy; 
country. 4 2 were 
Parliament’s Recess pow 
Members of Parliament rose on Tuesday for a three mg 
months’ recess, and judged by their output of legislation wie: 
they deserve their holiday. Indeed, this Parliament isa 
standing witness to the falsity of the facile denunciations 4 
by Fascists and others of the inefficiency of Parliamentary F nt 
institutions. The executive has only had _ to appedl 7 : 
for rapid action and the legislature has concurred without [ on 
demur. Since the Whitsun adjournment, for instance, 7 pac 
Parliament passed through all its stages within forty- 7 
eight hours a Bill to deal with the threatened default 7 AC 
on German loans. It has proved that it can act with d 
dispatch and yet preserve the essential rights of free the 
criticism. The old-time method of a vote of censur, Ox! 
which was the medium on Monday of a discussion of the F gre 
proposals for the expansion of the Air Force, providel F  «j, 
one of the most instructive, and incidentally, the best | per 
tempered, debates of the Session. It is interesting | gen 
to note, in view of the assertions of some professed friends cra 
of Parliamentary Government that Parliamentary the 
methods need a drastic overhaul, that the all-party the 
committee that enquired into the problem has reported mi 
that ‘‘ the procedure of Parliament is sufficiently flexible ms 
to meet all demands made upon it.” Changes are the 
proposed but they are all of a minor character, and they of 
only serve to demonstrate how successfully the British on 
Parliament has withstood the worst hurricane that has be! 
swept through Europe since Parliamentary institutions cal 
first took shape. be 
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Casualties in the Factory 

The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
discloses an ugly toll of accidents in the factories and 
workshops. Last year 13,260 persons were injured 
and 688 killed. It cannot be believed that casualties 
on that scale are unavoidable. Mr. Rhys Davies con- 
tended in the House of Commons that there were too 
few factory inspectors and that the two-shift system 
must be reviewed, while Sir Francis Fremantle was of 
opinion that more attention ought to be paid to the 













J ; 

ie work of certified factory surgeons. No doubt there is 

Z — room for improvement in the efficiency and the quantity 

. si > of the various safety appliances, but what is wanted as 
ave ie 


well is more systematic education among the workers 
in the urgent necessity of using them. As work becomes 








PA 

q more mechanical the sensibility of the worker may 
om th p Well become more dulled to danger. In the monotony 
anny 4 of his work he tends to forget its risks, and liability to 
streg, | aceident is doubled thereby. The references to women 
re pie in factories are of particular interest. Women, it és 
Onony | Claimed, are more adaptable and feel monotony less, 
2, lis since they can keep half their minds on other interests ; 
thou ' factory work has, on the whole, a beneficial effect on 
culty | them, though under it they age quickly, which sounds 
unde; ' a little paradoxical. But the reassuring verdict of the 
re: fy writer of this section of the report ts that the net effect 
velop. of industrial life on the woman is “ good, and getting 
feat fe better. x x * * 
nH Hospital Stability . a 
actu! Ie Can the great voluntary hospitals go on - Can the 
at fo | varied sources of their income be so organized as to 








assure them the necessary stability ? The latest Statis- 





pe tical Review issued by King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
pin answers: these questions with the most convincing 
fo 4 affirmative to be given for some time. The total volun- 
aa tary gifts to these hospitals in 1933 amounted to 
Ks £1,880,000, some £130,000 more than in 1982. it is 
f th true that the actual increase came through legacies, 
which, of course, fluctuate; but the other elements 
were remarkably stable. The other big sources of 
income, receipts for services, also exceeded all previous 
nom figures ; it totalled over £1} millions. Add receipts for 
ation building and endowment, and there is a grand total of 
bias over £4 millions for the 145 hospitals on the list. This 
oo general good showing is accompanied by a corresponding 
Pill improvement in the surpluses and deficits of the several 
pea _ hospitals. Having regard to the persistent growth in 
hout 1 the scale and cost of what the hospitals attempt, it is 
i wonderful that voluntary support should so far keep 
pace with them. 
nrty * * x * 
‘ult | A Great Parliament Man 
with Mr. Baldwin, when unveiling in Westminster Abbey 
fee the tablet erected by Parliament to the memory of Lord 
a, Oxford and Asquith, laid particular emphasis on_ his 
the great position as a Parliament man. He was, he said, 
ided “in the succession from Pym and Hampden.” That is 
est perhaps his outstanding contribution to his day and 
ting generation. At a moment when the institutions of demo- 
- cracy were being everywhere challenged he stood for 
= them, immovable, unshakeable. He had all the qualities 
a that gave to them confidence and respect—an efficient 
i mind, a massive integrity, an oratory clear and restrained, 
en a sobriety in the hour of victory and a superb dignity in 
“ei the days of defeat. He was a party man in the best sense 
ich of the term and at a time when party divisions are blurred 
as and confused, and often a term of reproach, he leaves 
a behind an abiding memory of how the battle of principle 


can be fought without rancour, and fidelity to a party can 
be combined with devotion to the State, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The 
Commons finished with a busy week, in which the high- 
light was the Air debate. Mr. Baldwin, from whom 
much had been expected, once again showed that when 
speaking to a brief he is not half the formidable orator 
which he is when he speaks from his Gwn head. The 
truth seemed to be that the Government are convinced 
that contingent rearmament by this country is necessary 
as a warning to Nazi Germany. Mr. Baldwin did not 
like to say so in so many words, but his exclamation 
that the British air frontier was now the Rhine was 
taken to have this meaning, and the sentiment was 
powerfully confirmed by Sir John Simon, whose account 
of German aviation gave the impression of having a 
host of dangerous details in reserve. Mr. Churchill 
was particularly blunt, and gave such details in interro- 
gative form, but in assertive substance. Mr. Attlee 
and Sir Stafford Cripps were weak. They seem frightened 
of the Labour Party’s commitment to support collective 
or League decisions with an effective contribution of 
British force. Sir Herbert ‘Samuel was effective, but 
his analysis of the security of this country broke down, 
as he himself admitted that it might, if he is wrong in 
thinking that Nazi Germany is not dangerous. The 
best of the back-benchers was Mr. Bernays, who has 
a close acquaintance with Germany and strong left- 
wing tendencies, but supported the Government ; and 
Mr. Vyvyan Adams, who courageously opposed his 
leaders, on the general ground that rearmament was 
evil, 

%* * * * 


A lesser, but still important, debate was started on 
Friday by Mr. Runciman’s review of the trade situation. 
A Friday audience did not seem to realize how strongly 
Mr. Runciman opposed the fashionable theory that 
prosperity can be based almost wholly on the home 
market ; but it is a good thing that the Cabinet con- 
tains an unrepentant champion of the export trades. 
Mr. Greenwood continued to make his audience wonder 
how he could ever have been considered the leading 
light of the Labour Party, and Mr. Colville confirmed 
the impression that few Ministers work harder and are 
more competent to take a chance to explain their work. 
Mr. Elliot, who must have a good many friendly rubs 
with Mr. Runciman, released a spate of new agricultural 
Committees ; one to work the beef scheme and another 
to re-examine the question of tithes. He has had a 
successful session in the matter of obtaining the assist- 
ance which he wants for agriculture, and the promise 
of his career depends much on what he can produce 
after the breathing space thus deservedly accorded 
to him. 

* % x * 


There was an unexpected flare-up on the final day 
before the recess, when Sir Roger Keyes fiercely indicted 
the Admiralty for their treatment of Admiral Tomkinson, 
who was in acting command at the time of the Inver- 
gordon mutiny. His case was that the Admiralty had 
commended the Admiral when they were alarmed, but 
afterwards made him a scapegoat for their own delin- 
quencies. The House did not like the story at all, nor 
Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell’s reply to it. The main points 
of the reply were that the Admiral had not really been 
commended at all, that his censure had been approved 
by a new Board of Admiralty, and that in any case the 
Navy ought to be left alone to conduct its own 
disciplinary measures. Like all similar cases, discussion 
of this one did not carry knowledge much further, 
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HINDENBURG AND DOLLFUSS 


O one can miss the sinister significance of the murder 
of the Austrian Chancellor and the death of the 
German President within a week of each other, just twenty 
years after that week in another July which flung the 
world into the abyss. The two events are unconnected. 
Engelbert Dollfuss was foully murdered. Paul von 
Hindenburg died in his bed from an incurable complaint. 
But the consequences of the death gravely aggravate the 
consequences of the murder. The one plunged Austria 
into a civil struggle which may still break out again at 
any moment. The other removes the one saving element 
of stability in the political fabric of Germany. Though 
the fortunes of Germany and Austria may remain 
separate, in the sense that the realization of the 
Anschluss is made, temporarily at any rate, more remote 
by the suicide of the Nazi movement in Austria, the 
destinies of the two countries are inevitably intertwined, 
and their action and reaction on each other must persist. 
The defeat of the Austrian Nazis can only be interpreted 
as a set-back for Herr Hitler and all he stands for, and 
if that comes at a moment when the one rallying-point 
in Germany, the massive figure of President von Hinden- 
burg, is removed the only effect can be to threaten, if not 
actually to precipitate, chaos from the Rhine to beyond 
the Elbe. 

_The Austrian drama has unfolded itself further than 
the German. Le Chancelier est mort, vive le Chancelier. 
Dr. Dollfuss has been borne with unexampled pomp and 
a profound sincerity of grief from the Ballhausplatz 
to the Stefankirche, and from that great cathedral to his 
grave, and Herr Kurt Schuschnigg has been appointed 
Chancellor in his place. The choice is a good one, prob- 
ably the best that could have been made. Dr. Dollfuss’ 
natural successor was Prince Starhemberg, the Deputy 
Chancellor and head of the Heimwehr, the irregular force 
on which the Dollfuss Government placed chief reliance. 
But Prince Starhemberg would never conciliate the 
Vienna Socialists, against whom he was in action last 
February. Dr. Schuschnigg may. It is true that he isa 
monarchist, byt that is not immediately relevant. The 
fact that he is a strong Roman Catholic is in his favour, 
for Austria is still a predominantly Catholic country. 
The fact that he was a close friend and confidant of 
Dr. Dollfuss is more in his favour still. And the best 
omen of all is Prince Starhemberg’s patriotic readiness 
to be content with the second place in the Cabinet, when 
the whole of his Heimwehr was insisting that he should 
claim the first. 

It is much too soon to assume that the danger in Austria 
is over. The situation is still critical and must remain so 
for weeks if not months. But it has steadily improved 
since the moment when Dr. Dollfuss and his Cabinet 
colleagues were surprised and imprisoned on Wednesday 
of last week. The immediate stroke was parried. The revo- 
lution that broke out in the country was crushed. The 
excuse for foreign intervention, pregnant with the peril of 
European war, was removed. The fate of Austria must 
long remain doubtful. Till a political solution in accord- 
ance with the declared wishes of her people is permitted, 
and an economic solution in accordance with her peculiar 
needs devised, there can be no permanence in any régime 
established in the country, and no stability in the 
political relationships in the Danube Basin. But that 
must wait. For the moment what is essential is to set 
the wheels of ordered administration moving again. Dr. 
Schuschnigg will have the goodwill of most of Europe 
with him as he grapples with his intimidating task, 


More active intervention from outside would be of lit, 
advantage, and there is so far no justification for jt, 

The full effect of the Austrian crisis on Herr Hitle, 
position in Germany had not been revealed when 
was overshadowed by the greater issues arising out ¢ 
the President’s death. The situation was a difficult oy 
for the Chancellor, An Austrian himself, he had alvyays 
put the realization of the Anschluss, or at least co-open. 
tion so close as to be almost equal to organic unig, 
between a Nazi Germany and a Nazi Austria, in the 
forefront of his programme. He had countenanced jf 


not instigated a violent propaganda campaign again 


the Austrian Government. He had kept Germa, 
tourists out of Austria by a prohibitive tax. He had 
approved the maintenance of a legion of Nazi Austria, 
refugees on German territory close to the frontier, ready 
at any moment to march across and raise the Naj 
standard on Austrian soil. Yet when the blow yas 
struck in Vienna a sudden consciousness of the responsi- 
bilities of statesmanship seized him. His actions wer 
in all respects proper. The notorious Munich broadcasts 
were banned. The Austrian legion was removed from 
the frontier region. Dr. Rieth, the German Minister in 
Vienna, was recalled in disgrace as result of his unwar- 
ranted intervention between Dr. Dollfuss’ murderers and 
the Cabinet. But if such moves do something to 
rehabilitate Herr Hitler’s reputation in the outside 
world, the defeat of National Socialism in Austria cannot 
fail to damage his position in Germany. Dictators live 
by success, and this is failure—failure, moreover, coming 
within a month of the tragic challenge to the Chancellor's 
authority by Roehm and others of his immediate 
entourage. The future of the régime in Germany is 
made still more problematic thereby. 

All that without the new and critical complications 
caused by the news from Neudeck. Marshal von Hinden- 
burg had shown signs of loss of grip in the last two 
years. His refusal to allow Dr. Briining to break up 
the estates of the Junkers was the decisive act that 
opened the way to Hitlerism, and the idea the President 
entertained at first that he could, as it were, make von 
Papen Hitler’s political gaoler was seen to be fantastic. 
But his military record, his rugged honesty, the traditions 
of his family as Prussian conservatives, made him an 
indispensable factor in the political life of Germany 


today. He stood for everything that was national in 
National Socialism. Because of him the landowners 


and the industrialists and a large section of the bour- 
geoisie were ready to tolerate a régime which in itself 
they could stomach ill. And the Reichswehr would 
take any orders signed by him and were liable to challenge 
all pretentions unsupported by his signature. 

That is what makes the question of his successor so 
vitally critical. The Reichswehr is the most important 
instrument in the hands of any government. A few 
months later it would be—it may yet be—more important 
still. By then its members would have been raised to 
a full 300,000 and the new recruits would have absorbed 
its old traditions. By then too the contemplated 
reduction of the S.A. forces may have been carried out. 
The Reichswehr High Command is not Nazi. It is 
not political. It was unswervingly loyal to Hindenburg. 
Will it be to Hitler if he decides to be President ? Or 
to his nominee if he prefers to rule from the Chancellery ? 
Will it tolerate the Goebbels elements in the government ? 
Those are the critical questions that present themselves 
today. Generals von Blomberg and von Fritzsch may 
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prove the real arbiters of Germany’s destiny. And 
the most hopeful development would be a decision by 
Herr Hitler to rely first and foremost on the regular 
military forees of the Reich not on the irregular political 
formations, and in the shelter of their support set himself 


PRISON FOR 


BOUT £9,000 people are sent to prison every year 
A py police-courts in England and Wales for failing 
to pay sums of money. Some of them go as an alternative 
to paying court fines for petty offences. Others have 
defaulted in payments due to separated wives or to the 
mothers of illegitimate children. Others are imprisoned 
for non-payment of rates. Of the total prison population 
as revealed in the last official report, they form nearly a 
third; and now that it is an accepted maxim to keep 
out of prison everybody who can be suitably dealt with in 
some other way, their case obviously cries out for atten- 
tion. It is not, strietly, “imprisonment for debt,” 
which covers nearly 4,000 other unfortunates. 

The Departmental Committee of the Home Office set 
up to examine the matter under the chairmanship of Sir 
John Fischer Williams have made a considerable number 
of constructive suggestions. At the outset they were 
confronted by the anomalies of our lower judicature. 
There are 1,044 police-courts of different sorts and sizes. 
Each is a separate and independent unit. Its decisions 
may be reviewed on appeal, but otherwise there is no 
superior authority to co-crdinate or supervise its work. 
On its administrative side there is no dovetailing between 
localities. A single instance may illustrate the results. 
A wife obtains a separation order from her husband in the 
Plymouth police-court ; and the court fixes a weekly 
payment for maintenance, which it has powers to vary or 
revoke upon cause shown. Suppose the man then moves 
to Portsmouth. No Portsmouth police-court has any 
jurisdiction in his matter. If a case for variation or 
revocation arises, he must go all the way to Plymouth to 
prove it. Suppose the case is that he has fallen out of 
work and cannot pay. The Plymouth court, likely 
enough (such cases are common), will issue a warrant for 
his arrest; and two officers of the law, at the public 
expense, will escort him from Portsmouth to Plymouth 
for sentence. There the Bench will find that it was a 
fool’s errand; and may perhaps pay his fare back to 
Portsmouth out of the court poor-box. 

This evil of local particularism, which “ operates 
harshly and tends to increase the number of imprison- 
ments,” can only be removed by legislation; and the 
new Report sketches the heads of an amending statute. 
But again there are the greatest differences imaginable 
between police-courts on the side of organization and 
business. At the one end of the scale is a court like the 
London Mansion House, staffed by high-grade full-time 
officials. Anyone who knows what English administra- 
tion is like may assume that the work in such a case is 
done with an approach to perfection. But at the other 
end there are the hundreds and hundreds of country 
Benches, each with a clerk who is a local solicitor in 
private practice, carrying out what work there is through 
his far from exalted office-staff. All sorts of abuses are 
here inevitable, and will remain so until the clerking of 
police-courts is (as it should be) wholly divorced from 
private practice. To this aspect of things the Fischer 
Williams Committee very pointedly refer, though de- 
barred from making any recommendations about clerk- 
ships, because it would exceed their terms of reference. 
They do, however, advise several things which should 
help towards levelling up. One is that the employment 


to prepare the way back towards some semblanee of 
representative government that would gradually replace 
the personal dictatorship. That, no doubt, is a great 
deal to expect. But no other way seems to hold out 
hope, even for Hitler himself. 


NON-PAYMENT 


of official Collecting Officers should be made compulsory, 
not only (as at present outside London) for moneys payable 
to the mothers of illegitimate children, but for those due 
to separated wives. Surely it is a monstrous thing that 
any woman in either of these classes should not have her 
money collected for her by the court. Another recom- 
mendation is that every police-court should have the 
services of an Investigating Officer to guide its decisions 
by adequate ascertainments of means and circumstances, 
The proper status and duties of Collecting and Investi- 
gating Officers are at the same time fully discussed. 

But when you get past court administration to the 
facts of imprisonment, what are you to do about them ? 
There are only three broad alternatives: either you 
remit payments, or you enforce them by imprisonment, 
or you find some other ways of enforcing them. The 
third alternative is obviously the fruitful one. The 
Committee seem to have been a good deal restricted 
in their quest by the attitude of the trade unions and 
the Ministry of Labour, both, it would appear, very 
hostile to any earmarking, even for maintenance or 
affiliation orders, of wages or other sums payable in the 
first instance to a man. For example, under the present 
Unemployment Insurance Acts (drafted, of course, in 
the Ministry of Labour) the additional allowances, which 
are payable to an unemployed man for maintaining his 
wife and children, continue to be paid to him, even though 
he is separated from his wife and his children are not 
living with him. Even if he defaults in his maintenance 
payments, it is not possible to tap these allowances 
at the source. The Fischer Williams Committee rightly 
urge that they should be paid, not to the men but to the 
Collecting Officer, and that without waiting for a default. 
That for this an amendment of the law should be neces- 
sary throws a revealing light on the mentality of the 
Ministry of Labour, by whom, in concert with the trade 
union officials, these details of the law were shaped. 

That being so, it was not thought practicable to go 
far in the direction of deductions from wages at the source 
—on the face of it, the most peaceful and prison-avoiding 
way to compel all these payments. The Committee do, 
however, make one very valuable recommendation ; 
which is that in cases of default under maintenance or 
affiliation orders the Court should have power, if it 
sees fit, to order attachment of the defaulter’s wages. 
This power exists already in Scotland. It is not very 
much used, but it has a great effect because, when the 
man knows that wage-attachment is the alternative, 
he pays up. There is singularly little imprisonment in 
Scotland for non-payment within these categories. 
In regard to fines the Committee do not go so far. They 
rightly contend that prison for non-payment should 
never be automatic—‘‘ no one should go to prison for 
non-payment of money . . . unless and until the mind of 
the Court has been specifically directed to the question 
of imprisonment.” This is well worked out in a number 
of practical ways. As an actual alternative to prison, 
the Committee favour an increased use of the detention- 
cells at police-stations. For example, a loutish but not 
criminal youth commits an act of hooliganism. He is 
fined and neglects to pay his fine. Make him spend 
Saturday and Sunday in the police-cells, He will lose his 
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two pleasure-days, which will be a sufficient deterrent ; 
but he will not lose his job, nor emerge an ex-gaol- 
bird. 

It is a feature of these proposals that, while they 
comprise many useful reforms, they include little or 
nothing which is calculated to provoke organized 
opposition. That being so, it may be hoped that the Home 


== 
Secretary will take a leaf out of the book of the Ipy 
Chancellor, and be as prompt to carry them into effey 
as the latter has been with those of the Business of Courts 
Committee. It is just twenty years since the nota}, 
batch of reforms enacted in this field when Mr. McKen, 
was Home Secretary. Things are ready for anothe 
broad advance. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


‘LE is a long time since a casual phrase has set speculation 

alight, and not in this country only, like Mr. Baldwin’s 

declaration in the Air Debate that our frontier today is 
on the Rhine. The actual words are worth reproducing. 

“Let us never forget this. Since the day of the air the old 
frontiers are gone. When you think of the defence of England, 
you no longer think of the chalk cliffs of Dover, you think of the 
Rhine. That is where our frontier lies.” 

France, of course, has assumed that the Acting Prime 
Minister pictured British forces as in line once more with 
hers against Germany. Sir Austen Chamberlain, who 
interjected “‘ Hear, hear” after the word ‘ Rhine,” 
may have been thinking of Locarno—which, after all, is of 
two-way application, not one-way. My own belief is that 
Mr. Baldwin simply coined a loose phrase without think- 
ing out its implications. For actually the words mean 
nothing logical. It is quite true that in an air war with 
Germany the Royal Air Force would endeavour to keep 
German aeroplanes behind the Rhine, and to smash their 
aerodromes there. It is quite true that any German 
excursion beyond her own western frontier (which is 
not the Rhine) might involve us in war. But in neither 
of such cases is it the normal use of language to say that 
our frontier lies on the Rhine. The simplest way is to 
assume that the phrase means nothing precise at all. If 
anything definitely anti-German was intended the 
reference to a country with which normal diplomatic 
relations exist is highly unfortunate. 

* * * * 

The outlay on keeping our cathedrals from falling 
down seems endless; here is Peterborough, which has 
just spent a large sum on the roof of its eastern chapel, 
finding that a larger one must be spent on the founda- 
tions, unless everything just dealt with is to collapse. 
I wish that while the nation (usually with heavy aid 
from America) preserves its cathedrals in being, it would 
do a little more to save their effect from being effaced 
by incongruous surroundings. Peterborough is a bad 
case of that, perhaps the worst. The town with its 
engineering works and brickfields (especially since the 
post-War demand for its bricks) is one of the most 
hideous examples of industrialism that even England 
can show. Sprawling over an incredible area, it is a 
sort of hybrid between the Black Country of legend and 
the approach to Passchendaele at the end of the War. 
Suddenly in this panorama of gigantesque squalor the 
eye lights on the cathedral—dwarfed, dulled, and 
degraded by its environment, like a precious jewel 
mislaid in a rag-and-bone shop. Whether past follies can 
be redeemed now is doubtful. 

* * * * 


The old sporting adage, “they never come back,” 
usually applies as surely to film stars as to boxers. 
Marie Dressler “‘ came back ” at the age of sixty, and her 
hold on the public continued unbroken until her death 
last week. A few months ago I came across a revival of 
her first screen success—Tillie’s Punctured Romance— 
one of the early slapstick comedies which set Charlie 
Chaplin on the road to fame. She had then a long and 


variegated stage career already behind her, but not mu¢ 
more was heard of her at Hollywood until the talkig 
suddenly made her fortune. They demanded something 
besides brainless good looks, and her deep voice and he 
theatrical experience were valuable at last. Anothe 
reason I have heard suggested for her success—whic 
began with Anna Christie in 1980—is that she suited the 
mood of an America struck by economic depression, 
She was the old war-horse who knew hard times by 
never gave in. So she became the grand old lady of 
Hollywood, and there is no need, I think, to discount as, 
publicity man’s invention the widespread affection whic 
was felt for her both by the public and by members of tle 
film colony. 
aK * * * 

Sir John Fischer Williams is one of those public. 
spirited citizens always ready to serve the community 
for no tangible reward. No sooner does his work a 
Chairman of a Departmental Committee on Imprisonment 
for Default end than he is chosen as chairman of the 













new Royal Commission on Tithe. It is an excellent 
appointment. Sir John has long and_ varied legal 
experience behind him, and his experience as legal adviser 
to the Reparation Commission in Paris gave him wide 
international connexions. As Sir Arthur Salter one 
observed, he would make an admirable Judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, for he possesses 
an essentially judicial mind. 
* x * * 


Marshal Lyautey was the outstanding example in this 
generation of a great soldier making himself yet greater 
in peace than in war. In Indo-China and Madagascar, 
and, of course, supremely in Morocco, he brought civiliza- 
tion to savage tribes, drove roads through deserts, built 
cities and established security. Like Virgil’s Roman, 
pacis imposuit morem. Kitchener in Egypt and Plumer 
in Palestine are partial parallels, but on no comparable 
scale and with no comparable difficulties to face. And, 
pace Sir George Arthur, neither Kitchener nor Plumer 
had M. André Maurois as his biographer. 

* * * * 


The News Chronicle, which has been begging its 
readers to send it letters on the burning question of 
unchaperoned helidays, must have been highly gratified 
at the response. It has so far received—and published— 
communications from ‘‘ Mother,” ‘‘ Happily Married,” 
“Brave New World,” ‘‘ Old-fashioned Girl,’’ ‘‘ Moder 
xirl,” ‘‘ Mother of Two,” ‘A Flapper,” “ Forty Years 
Reader,” ‘“‘ Nearly 20,” “‘ Granpa ” and “ Rather Con- 
ventional.”” The News Chronicle is essentially _ the 
paper to handle such a question. Its moral attitude is 
so right. On Monday both it and the Daily Express 
published the same photograph of a sun-bathing colony. 
An infant of at least three years of age was in the picture. 
The Express let him appear as he was photographed, 
in primeval nakedness. The News Chronicle put beautiful 
little pants on the blatant child. How reassuring to 
maiden aunts. JANUS. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


T is twenty years this Fourth of August since I stood 
outside the Imperial Schloss in Berlin, where the 
Kaiser was telling the Deputies that no parties now 
‘existed in Germany, and a few hours later I heard the 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg telling the Reichstag 
that, under the plea of necessity, the neutrality of 
Belgium had almost certainly already been violated. 
Then I knew that the long-dreaded moment had come, 
© and the death-sentence had been pronounced upon 
© millions of the finest young men in the world. In the 
> twenty years since that fatal day what are the chief 
changes I have seen or felt among the English people? 
For nearly fifty years I lived in the sunshine of the 
great Victorian age, during which the British intellect 
reached an unusual elevation, but I find that most 
movements of the last twenty years have acted in direct 
contradiction to all that was then believed and hoped. 
' The points of difference are almost overwhelming, and in 
a short space one can but select a few of the most obvious. 
The Great War spread death and ruin through the world, 
but it conspicuously failed in making the world safe for 
democracy. We used to think of government by 
those who represented the majority of the nation 
as the best possible form of government. We were 
proud of it as a peculiarly British institution, and 
we confidently looked forward to the time when all 
inferior races would rise to our level by adopting it. 
A few foreigners and cranks might refuse to identify 








the voice of the majority with the voice of God, but 
their perverse opinions were outweighed by the great 
names of Gladstone, Lincoln and Mill. Where is 
democracy now ? It is almost excluded from the world, 
and our ideal of freedom has almost vanished with it. 
Dictatorships, hardly to be distinguished from old- 
fashioned tyrannics, and founded upon a cruel suppression 
of freedom, have taken its place. In Russia, which 
many regard as having the most advanced social system, 
democracy is derided as ‘‘ bourgeois”’ or British. In 
the United States, where one President defined a 
democracy that should never perish from the world, 
and another entered the:Great War to defend it, the 
people, with apparent relief, acquiesce in a benevolent 
dictatorship. All the dictators are benevolent—Mussolini, 
Hitler, Pilsudski, Stalin—all benevolent men! 

In our own country the growing distrust of democracy 
is the more remarkable, for, unlike Russians, Germans, 
or Italians, who have for centuries been overgoverned 
by authority, the British have long been accustomed to 
a democratic freedom gradually extended till, by the 
enfranchisement of women in 1918, representation 
became almost as wide as possible. Some have thought 
that the democratic freedom for which we fought so 
obdurately in the past would be ensured by our traditional 
pietas, but it is now attacked on many sides—by 
Communists who aim at a Russian dictatorship, by 
Fascists who aim at an Italian dictatorship, and by the 
Fabian ‘“‘ experts,” followers of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who is perhaps influenced by gratitude to the “ experts ” 
of Dublin Castle under whom his extraordinary genius 
Was nurtured. 

Under the stress of national impoverishment and the 
appalling statistics of unemployment (which is_ the 
greatest curse that can befall man, woman, or family), 
the interest in economics has swallowed most other 
interests. Socialism, which appeared as a grain of 
mustard-seed in the ’eighties, has developed so many 
branches that one can hardly sce the tree for them, 


aseihs 


, 
and the word Socialism has become so generalized that 
it implies little more than indignation at social inequality. 
It is difficult to recall the former attitude of rich land- 
owners and manufacturers towards “ our poorer brethren,” 
who had been reduced to that state of life partly by their 
own fault, partly by the foresight of Heaven in providing 
labour as well as leisure, both so necessary for human 
good. One of the charges against democracy is that it 
does not move quickly enough to appease indignation 
by promoting equality. Yet the electors frequently 
return leisured gentlemen who have never known labour, 
and there are some who rather like the inequality 
which gives them a genteel standard to admire or 
emulate, 

Distrust in Liberal democracy and economics is 
followed by distrust in Liberal internationalism. The 
radiant promise of the League of Nations is fading 
away, and the failure to check aggression in the East 
and to secure a limitation of armaments in Europe has 
disappointed the brightest hopes. Self-centred national- 
ism has added a new venom to neighbourly hostility, 
even in Ireland, and the hostility is aggravated by tariffs 
and quotas. This country has abandoned Free Trade, 
partly in despair at competition, partly in the pathetic 
hope of saving the landowners from the necessity of 
selling their beautiful and converting their 
ancestral mansions into schools or madhouses. It may 
be said, indeed, that payment for the War is of itself 
effecting a kind of equality by laying out our noble parks 
as sites for bungalows or four-roomed houses with 
‘at-runs at the back. 

As to the next war, which also will promote equality 
by impoverishment, opinions are divided. Youths who 
have never known war often desire it for its adventure, 
variety and heroic glamour. For a few years to come 
we shall have enough men to balance that craving 
because they have known war. We have heard 
even of youths who take an oath never to listen to 
the Siren call, “ For King and Country!” Women 
too, having now won opportunities for a varied 
life, will not hope for war as an escape from tedium, 
and many still live who have bitterly discovered how 
war deprives women of lovers and sons. I hear it said 
that the rich will always advocate war as a means of 
maintaining their superior positions. But the risk of 
losing their property is almost certain, and the risk of 
losing their lives under battles in the sky is greatly 
increased. For peace “death has no fellow,” and the 
poetic German phrase “ The Court of Peace” means 
a graveyard. 

Answers to the deeper questions of the spirit are 
equally contradictory. The scientific hopes of * melior- 
ism” or steady progress towards happiness, acclaimed 
in the last century, have been blighted by the War and 
the cruelties of subsequent despotisms. The foundations 
of popular belief in a kindly Providence guiding human 
affairs for our good have been shaken, but the War 
produced a strong reaction towards spiritual religion, 
perhaps supported by the increasing mysticism of our 
most popular mathematicians and astronomers. As a 
reaction against the barren negations of last century, 
one now finds a hungry craving for intuitions that might 
penetrate beyond “ the flaming bastions of the universe,” 
even in defiance of reason. 

As to conduct, it appears that among the well-to-do 
classes the stringent regulations, once transgressed with 
a fearful joy, are now more openly set aside, regardless 
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of the sweetness of fruit eaten in secret. But I am What, then, may we conclude from this hurr 


told that I have only to become a candidate for a northern 
constituency to discover the decencies and taboos of 
my childhood as rigid as ever. In the arts, the isolation 
of cloistered eremites devoted to the worship of each 
other’s obscurity seems to be breaking down as under 
the intrusion of common air, and it is a beneficent sign 
of a diffused sense of beauty that one sees a fervent 
endeavour to preserve the country’s characteristic 
loveliness before it is too late. 


survey of twenty years? Many ideals have faded, an 
many hopes have failed us, but, in spite of all losses, , 
race can still claim for itself a delight in physical gy 
even mental energy, a humorous aspect even of calamitig 
an unyielding resolution to maintain our freedom ¢ 
thought and expression against the benevolent beh, 
of dictators or doctrinaires, and an inborn disinclinatig 
to display in public the depths of our emotions, 
courage, or our religion. 


BACK TO THE LEAGUE 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


HE deterioration in the international situation 
during the last few years has naturally led to 
much questioning of the League of Nations. People 
ask themselves whether the main conceptions which 
underlie it are right; or whether the Covenant in- 
adequately embodies these conceptions; or whether 
the methods and mechanism of the League are seriously 
defective. Of the seven Great Powers in the world the 
U.S.A. and Russia remain outside, nor does it seem 
likely that the first of these will ever accept the full politi- 
cal engagements of the present Covenant. Germany and 
Japan have given notice of withdrawal, and it has 
been suggested that if they return it will be to a modified 
and amended system. Italy has started a definite 
movement for revision. France resists this, but is placing 
her reliance more upon a system of alliances, which is 
the alternative to that of the League. Even in this 
country the official attitude is obviously somewhat 
different from what it was three years ago. 

Has the world, then, been proceeding upon the wrong 
lines? Would it have been better to build up from 
regional or more homogeneous systems, from European, 
British Imperial, Pan-American, Far Eastern groupings 
and so on? Would it have been better to begin with 
much less specific and onerous commitments, like those 
of the Kellogg Pact? Or should the framers of the 
Covenant, on the other hand, have attempted a more 
comprehensive and automatic system such as that of 
the abortive Geneva Protocol of 1924? Should we have 
waited till a world-State, over-riding and_ replacing 
national sovereignties, was possible? Are the actual 
mechanism and procedure of the League, based upon pub- 
lic discussions at Council and Assembly, seriously at fault ? 

These questions are vital, and are now opportune, 
not only because they are raised by recent failures, but 
also because the wheel may soon turn again, and the 
chance recur for a new constructive effort to establish 
an effective peace system. Russia may soon enter the 
League. Recent developments in Germany, whatever 
their other significance, may increase the chances of a 
resumption of negotiations on a new and more promising 
basis. The great work which Mr. Stimson did in deve- 
loping a system of organized collaboration between the 
League and the signatories of the Kellogg Pact has not 
been lost; if may be picked up and continued. And, 
if events so develop, even Japan would probably not 
remain isolated from so general a world movement. 
The world must in time, and may soon, return to the task 
of constructing a real “‘ collective system.” 

In such a new effort, then, what place should be 
occupied by the League and its mechanism? Should it 
be retained or replaced? Does it need amendment, 
fundamentally or in detail? To the solution of these 
problems a careful and objective study, at once 
critical and sympathetic, of the League’s principles, 
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as tried in the experience of a decade and a half, is anj fF 
contribution. Such a study has just been made by §yF- 
John Fischer Williams.* No man could be bette 
fitted for the task. Starting with the best traditions 
the English law, he has added both political and adminis z 
trative experience. He has held high office in an inte. F 
national organization, and has from the beginning studi 
the working of the League closely and been associate F 
personally with some of its tasks. ‘ 
Sir John scarcely discusses the problem of the futur: 5 
his contribution to it is to present the conception embodiel q 
in the Covenant, to analyse and explain it, and to showt 
in actual operation. But the conclusion suggested by his | 
study is that the League may need modification in deta F 
but is fundamentally right in its basic conceptions. \) P 
security is permanently possible except upon the basis 
a collective system. Such a system must have a mechan F 
ism and effective means of action—a Kellogg Pact ma 
be of the utmost value in conjunction with a League, bit 
would be impotent without it. If we have such a systen 
we may gradually mitigate and ultimately abolish the 
abuses of national sovereignties—but if we delay till thes 
sovereignties are otherwise destroyed we wait on the 
infinite hazards of revolution and intervening disaster. J 
Regional systems are valuable; they may be developed 
in conjunction with the League and, if on the right line, 
may strengthen it. But they must be comprehended 
within a world-system, since the causes and consequences 
of wars, and the means of controlling them, are alike 
more than regional. A mechanism that aims at being 
purely automatic, that is static and rigid, that attempts 
to be all-comprehensive, will break in our hands. The 


essence of the Covenant is that it threads its way skilfully e 
between the opposing alternatives ; it is at once flexible, © 


‘autious—and extensible. Some such verdict is, | 
believe, confirmed by the experience of those who 
have worked under the Covenant. Though I was in 


Paris in 1919 I saw nothing of the actual framing of the F 


Covenant ; but for most of the next ten years I took part f 
in administering it. I found, during all that time—inf 
spite of the inevitable emergence of certain defects in 
detail—my admiration for its framers, for their prevision 
and sense of actuality, their combination of caution and 
courage, continually increasing. A return to the mail 
principles of the League, combined with some modification 
in detail, some development consistent with its own prov: 
sions in scope and method, and an organized collaboration 
between it and any country which, while signatory of the 
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Kellogg Pact, is unable to accept its full commitments, 
remains, I believe, the way of salvation. 

Sir John makes the vital, and much needed, distinction 
between the equality of right to justice and the inevitable 
difference in function and influence between States o 
By 
(Oxford University Press. 





* Some Aspects of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Sir John Fischer Williams, C.B.E., &e. 
10s. 6d. 
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different size and type. In a dispute with France 
Switzerland is entitled to equal justice. But in a decision 
as to what should be done on a general world problem 
it is both unreasonable and impossible that the smaller 
country should have an equal influence—which would 
mean an influence more than ten times as great per 
capita, Among other chapters may be mentioned the 
palanced discussion of the question of economic 
sanctions, and the much-needed explanation of the origin 
and consequences of the “ unanimity” principle. Sir 
John points out rightly that this principle (which 
necessarily follows from the main conception of the League 
as an international, not super-national, organ) is much 
less of a practical obstacle to action than the layman 
usually believes. It can, of course, be gradually 
modified by specific treaties as regards defined spheres 
of action, but its immediate and general replacement is 
impracticable and would involve infinitely complicated 
questions of relative voting power between great and 
small countries, &c.; and in the meantime in actual 
operation it is in most cases made workable by the 
reluctance of a small minority to oppose an_ over- 


THE AIR ATTACKS ON 


whelmingly dominant opinion. In one respect, however, 
I think Sir John carries his argument too far. He 
minimizes the disadvantage which results from the 
requirement of unanimity (ineluding the disputants) 
under Article 11, the article under which the League 
has been building up its “ preliminary preventive ” 
machinery. In my view the most important amendment 
(or revised interpretation) needed for the Covenant is 
one which would enable the League to take action under 
this article by a unanimous decision of countries other 
than the disputants (as under Article 15). 

That is, I think, the only substantial point on which 
I should differ from Sir John. His book is a real 
contribution to the problem that confronts the world. 
And it is the more valuable, and interesting, because 
he draws easily and felicitously from the stores of a 
wide learning which covers alike the attempts at peace 
systems of earlier ages, the detailed negotiations from 
which the Covenant itself emerged, and the actual 
experience of its working in these last fifteen years ; 
and because he presents his theme in a style at once 
exact, lucid and scholarly. 


LONDON 


By SQUADRON-LEADER P. R. BURCHALL 


HE recent air exercises over London, in which some- 
thing more than 850 aeroplanes were engaged, 
afford a very illuminating example of the mischief of 
jumping to faulty conclusions from unsound data. 
Because the official communiqués have admitted that 
perhaps 70 per cent. of the enemy raiders were able to 
reach their objectives, a feeling of defencelessness and 
dismay, or at all events of uneasiness, has seized the public. 
Now the Air Staff already knew very well the general 
relative potency of attacking and defending forces. 
Well-trained and highly efficient defensive fighters can 
usually inflict enormous damage upon a raiding force of 
bombers ; but if the latter are in turn protected by a 
fighting escort, it is to be expected that the two opposing 
sets of fighters will, more or less, cancel out, and that 
the raider will have at least some small success. 

The exercises were not framed to test this point, and 
were not, in fact, a test of anything except the efficiency 
of personnel and material. Whether London, or any 
other equally vital place in England (docks, manufactur- 
ing centres, &e.), can be successfully defended or not was 
not a question at issue. The Air Ministry made this 
quite clear before the exercises began.  Artificiality 
was the deliberate key-note of the matter, and it was 
made so in order that the desired tactical lessons should 
not be obscured. The underlying design of the exercises 
was to test the efficiency of the necessary co-operation 
between the flying units and the ground units of the 
defence. And this co-operation too was largely artificial, for 
the flying units were regulars, while the great majority 
of the ground units were composed of civilian part-time 
Volunteers. These admirable civilian units are manned 
by special constables and Territorials. The whole idea 
behind the Territorial system is that Territorials should 
provide a second line of defence. Whether the country 
is justified in calling upon Territorials instead of regulars 
for what is essentially first-line defence work is a matter 
upon which some people hold very decided views. That 
involves no disparagement of the amateur; it is rather 
a question of whether the duty does not call for full-time 
employment. 

The essence of the business of air defence can be put 
very simply in this way. An attacking bomber could 


cross our coastline, and in twenty minutes or so, if not 
interrupted, could be over London. Under the present 
system, in order to prevent this bomber from reaching 
his objective, he needs to be located by a volunteer 
observer corps equipped with sound-locating apparatus, 
he needs to be illuminated by Territorial units equipped 
with searchlights, and the professional air-fighting 
defenders then need to be warned in time for them to 
climb to a height of fifteen thousand feet or more and 
intercept the raider. There is no time in the short space 
of twenty minutes for the rectification of mistakes. 

The question at issue in the exercises was not the 
efliciency of the defending fighters, but the efliciency of 
the co-operation. This test of efficiency can only be made 
from time to time because of the volunteer nature of 
some of the units. Time was the vital element. Could 
the volunteers work with suflicient rapidity, not in one 
instance only, but on a large scale, with multiplication 
of all the elements, and with communications every- 
where criss-crossing ? In actual facet, it was found at the 
outset that communications became very entangled. 
This was to be expected, and the situation in this 
respect rapidly improved. Thereafter the Air Staff 
quickly secured valuable data for improving the training 
so as to secure the maximum efliciency in the co-operation 
of the flying and the ground units. 

That was the aim of the exercises, and they succeeded 
in their design. So much for them. They provide a 
timely jumping-off point for a consideration of the general 
principles underlying the air defence of this country. In 
actual warfare the circumstances would, of course, be very 
different from those existing last week. For example, 
one vital factor, namely, anti aircraft artillery, was 
entirely absent. But although A.-A. guns may do enor- 
mous damage and at the same time increase the difficulty 
of the raiders’ work, the gunners cannot hope to give 
absolute protection. Indeed in some types of weather 
they may be almost useless. Again, balloon-aprons were 
missing, and the targets, instead of being plunged in war- 
time darkness, were brilliantly illuminated. Another 
most important point is that in the exercises the attackers 
had bombers, but no fighters, while the defenders had 
fighters, but no bombers. This artificial restriction of 
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the combatants is a useful commentary upon the whole 
affair. 

It is everywhere admitted that if a numerically powerful 
attacker is allowed to set out on a raid, part at least of his 
forces will stand a big chance of reaching their objective. 
No force kept entirely on the defensive can be made suffi- 
ciently strong to keep out the whole of the raiding force. 
Colossal losses may be inflicted upon the attacker, but he 
will usually achieve some measure of success. The 
measure will generally be small, and it will depend 
upon the relative strength of the defence and the luck of 
the weather. But the results of a raid, although techni- 
cally trifling, might be strategically enormous, and of such 
importance that a raider might consider the result to 
justify almost any sacrifice. In the long run there can be 
no question that an attacker, particularly if he is able to 
use the new and terrifying technique known as diving- 
bombing, will be able to score some small initial success. 

** Thrice‘armed is he who gets his blow in first ’’ and 
“The best form of defence is attack ’” may be all-too- 
familiar platitudes, but they illustrate the only sound 
method of defending this country from air invasion. It 
is attack that counts. Points are awarded for successful 
blows, just as in boxing, and defence is a secondary 
matter. In every kind of warfare, whether by sea, land 
or air, the side that waits to be attacked and then hopes 
to defend itself is doomed. The attacker can be defeated 
only by hitting him. It is useless to sit inside double, 
treble or quadruple rings of steel forts, balloon-aprons, 
anti-aircraft guns or fighting aeroplanes and hope to enjoy 
security. In beleaguered cities in the old days it was 
necessary to make sorties in order to relieve the pressure. 
So it is today with the air defence of this country. 
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If we think that X-land contemplates attacking us, ou 
surest guarantee of peace is to have at hand a fore of 
attackers sufficiently strong to blow X-land’s fighting 
forces to bits. We hope that X-land will be deterred}, 
the knowledge of our strength and of our ability to retgj, 
ate, but if he is not deterred we must be prepared for hin 
to score some initial successes—they may be very small_ 
but no power can give us complete immunity from a sty 
fanatic. We must rely upon our own numerical qj 
qualitative efficiency to paralyse the enemy. 

Our defence must consist very largely in being abl) 
demolish X-land’s attackers, and the proper place to jj 
it in is not England but X-land. If we can demolish jig 
aerodromes and his aeroplane factories and _paralyse 
ground organization we can, by that means, prevent }jj 
bombers reaching us. ‘To do so we must attack him“ 
the source ” as it were, and we must have bombers of qy 
own, lots of them, and these bombers must have fightiny 
escorts, while overwhelmingly strong fighting units my 
also be left at home to deal with such elements of X-lan(; 
forces as can reach us. 

That is the strategical situation, and if political cq. 
siderations are left aside—they are no part of the soldier’ 
or the airman’s business—and no allowance is made {iy 


the working of a collective system under the League of J 


Nations ; if, in other words, a nation must depend fo 


defence on its own armaments alone, then so far as the ai § 


is concerned, it can make that defence effective only ly 
attacking the other side’s attacking forces—and it must 
have plenty of machines to do it with. No doubt a lap 
proportion of the forty-one new squadrons to be added ty 
the Royal Air Force will be bombers designed for this 
purpose. 


DAMNING THE OLD SCHOOL 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


O look back is as natural as to look ahead, and as 
needful. As the length of life increases, and the 
birth-rate falls, so does the proportion of those whose 
best years are behind them increase, at the expense of 
those whose hope is in days to come and who are, there- 
fore, critical, even resentful, of loudly sung praises of 
times long past. It was ever thus, witness Ecclesiastes vii, 
“Say not thou: what is the cause, that the days of the 
old tyme were better than they that be nowe, for that 
were no wise question.” 

The elderly singer’s second stanza often claims that 
the young people of the present day lack the womanly 
virtues or manly vices or virtues of their forbears. 
This also is a very ancient belief, which finds expression 
in Babylonian records and in the classics of Greece and 
Rome. It was firmly held by our fathers. In the absence 
of any yardstick by which the claim may be judged 
true or false, the usual line of defence is firstly, that it is 
not true, and secondly that, if true, it is due to defects in 
modern education and to parental unwisdom. Here 
begins the old and popular game of “‘ damning the old 
school,” followed, as often as not, by sneers at “the 
old school tie ” in which some of the best of life’s minor 
Joyalties are turned to jest. 

When the stream of ridicule has spent its force, and 
the tide turns, small craft are apt to slip their moorings 
and to come to rest in the shallow—almost tideless— 
backwaters of the totalitarian state where, as today in 
Germany, it is good form to burn school ties in public, 
and where, as sometimes in this country, jeers at 
traditional standards of behaviour and conduct are 
acceptable. 


Such periodical reactions are common in the history of 
literature, of religious forms, of art and of social behaviou. 
They are not always unhealthy—the human spirit has 
vast powers of self-regeneration—and the process may 
even be what Aristotle called war, a Katharsis, a purging 
of the soul. They occur indeed at least once in the private 
lives of most of us. Every term a phalanx of the youthful 
host leaves the portals of the schools which sheltered 
them, and swings out into the old world which seem, 
to them, so new. 


them, filled the hearts of their fathers at the same 
moment in their lives. 

The world is a hard school: disillusionment comes 10 
all and is sometimes bitter; the young man feels, like 
David in his haste, that all men are liars, and, in an access 
of self-pity, writes a book to prove that all that has beet 
said of education is hypocritical, or at least mistaken, 
and, in fact, that not he, but the system under which he 
grew up, is at fault. 

Men who, judged by their own standards, have a- 
tained what they deem to be success seldom write thus. 
Such books are more often the apologia of men whos 
inner ambitions have been in some way thwarted. They 
are the fruit of much introspection, but to write thet 
involves the reconstruction of frames of mind beyond @l 
recall. T'empora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. Its 
necessary to interpret, in the mood of today, words, 
deeds, and even documents, which may well have borne 
different significance at the time. 

Public schools are, like the Duke of Wellington, much 
exposed to authors, particularly to young authors, wh 
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find in the lives of their schoolmates an easily worked 
uarry. Most of us can remember half a dozen books 
of the kind, all published in the last few years, all of them 
containing damaging, if not damning, criticism of a par- 
ticular type of educational institution. His Majesty’s 
Prisons, and Borstal, have this in common with public 
schools that those who, having spent some years in these 
places, decide to share their experience with the public, 
are generally severely critical, perhaps because, in each 
case, residence must involve an element of compulsion 
and of the repression of individual tastes and desires 
which, at some schools, approaches the ideal of the Com- 
munistic State. Yet this very defect has its defenders, 
such as Mr. Harold Nicolson who, writing in The Old 
School (p. 110), reviewed in The Spectator last week, 
observes that he dislikes men who have not been to 
public schools because they are “ apt in after life to be 
ego-centric, formless and inconsiderate.” A man who 
can make such a statement, believing it to be true, 
deserves our pity, for it reveals the narrowness of the 
world in which he lives. 

Mr. Stephen Spender (p. 191) knows better : 


“Some of the boys whom I most liked were of working-class 

parents and lived in very poor districts . . . the sons of the wealthy 
and finely bred are often dominated by a certain harsh exclusive- 
ness . . . working-class boys are not jealous ... and they have 
... respect for excellence of any kind.” 
But even he has not learned from them that it is not 
“good form” for a young man to expose his dead 
father to public scorn (p. 194). Yet “tout savoir rend 
irés indulgent,” and he was clearly unhappy in_ his 
childhood. 

The remedy that his soul required, that Mr. Derek Vers- 
choyle and Mr. Grant Watson seem from their essays in the 
same book to have needed in their youth, is that pre- 
scribed in Jean Christophe (IV, 58) : 

“Leave abnormal groups on the fringe of the great society of 
active, healthy human beings. Go where men are. The very 
river of life is to be found in every man simple enough to be a 
man, in the lover, in the friend . . . in every woman who lives 
a life of obscure self-sacrifice which will never be known to 
another.” 

The old schools of these writers were not all famous, 
not all large, but they all formed close corporations, in 
which boys lived for eight months of the year lives 
remote from the world in which they were soon to enter. 
The boarder is to this extent at a disadvantage in com- 
parison with the dayboy, who remains in closer touch 
with his parents and, therefore, in some cases, with 
the stream of life. Yet independence of parental influence 
may be a great advantage, particularly to those boys 
who come from cramped surroundings and are ever 
conscious of res angusta domi. It is certain that every 
civilized nation regards the English public school as a 
national asset and as something to be copied with 
adaptations rather than avoided. 


The “ Public School system ” was developed from an 
older and more localized tradition to meet the demands 
of an age that is changing, as did the age which preceded 
it, before the anxious eyes of our grandfathers. It can 
never cater effectively for the very sensitive minority 
from whom most of its critics are drawn. There is 
no need for writers, voung or old, to say to headmasters, 
in the words of Isaiah (2 Kings xx, 1) “‘ set thine house 
in order, for thou shalt die and not live,” for the system 
is growing and changing and will, therefore, continue, 
in a changing world, to live. Rather should we say to 
them with T. E. Brown, “ suffer no chasm to interrupt 
this glorious tradition. Continuous life—that is what 
we want.” 

“ Fagging,” as between boy and boy, is an anachron- 
ism which might well disappear. The morbid attitude 





of some masters towards sexual proclivities of their 
pupils, which must of necessity develop when several 
hundred boys are herded together, is no new difficulty : 
it was being discussed, just as frankly as today, by my 
own father, in The Journal of Education in 1878. It 
seems to be an obsession with many writers. There is 
no “solution”? : but those who bear in mind that it is 
merely a passing stretch of “the slippery paths of 
youth ” over which the vast majority of mankind pass 
unscathed, though they stumble and fall thereon, will 
not allow it to distort the image which they form in their 
minds’ eye of days now past. The best tonic for those 
who feel inclined, in an agony of introspection, to “ damn 
the old school ”’ is to leave the cloister and the pulpit, 
to enter the market-place and mingle with the crowd of 
happy normal men and women, young and old, who make 
the world go round. That is the best way for many 
readers of The Spectator to spend August Bank Holiday. 


CLEARANCE 


By RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


N their new enthusiasm, the slum clearers have begun 

to pull down the small grey houses of Saffron Street. 
Already two of them have gone, and left only the bare 
side of the third, on which the wall-paper of a bedroom 
still clings, to show that they recently stood there. There 
is something grotesque about that square of wall-paper 
high on the flank of a house, its pattern of blue ribbon 
and brown roses still discernible from the street, some- 
thing indecent in its exposure to the common gaze, as 
though the passers-by were invited to view the inside 
of a bedroom in which people are still undressing. 

And with the rest of the street will be dismantled the 
little sweet and tobacco shop which for years has been 
kept by Mrs. Victoria Lunn. I remember it well, for I 
have always bought my cigarettes there. It had a small 
window in which half-empty boxes held a few sticks of 
dusty liquorice, and battered display packets of cigarettes. 
The paintwork was faded, and the sign *“* V. Lunn, Sweets, 
Tobacco * was almost obliterated by time and weather. 
Inside was a confusion of paper bags, blackening bananas, 
mineral waters, cigarette packets, and the more unappe- 
tizing kinds of sweets, lit by gas which flared from a 
wheezy bracket. There was a round, marble-topped table 
beside the counter, and on it, nearly always, an empty 
tumbler and a bottle which had once contained the sweet 
and gaseous drink sold to the boys of the town before 
they had qualrfied for entrance to a public-house. But 
whether the glasses had becn used that day or even that 
week one could not guess, for the dust which lay thick 
over everything gave the whole place an air of mustiness. 

Mrs. Lunn herself was seldom in the shop when one 
entered, but at the prolonged tinkling of a small bell on 
a very sensitive spring over the entrance, she would 
emerge from a door on which a dirty lace curtain hung, 
and stand expectantly behind the counter. She was not 
in person as unkempt as her premises, but her clothes 
seemed to have been put on as haphazardly as her stock 
had keen arranged, and fluttered rather than clung about 
her. Her grey hair was clean and brilliant, but untidy, 
so that a strand of it would worry her eye or cheek, and 
the knot in which it was caught would threaten to disin- 
tegrate altogether. Her blouse was fastened by a brooch 
with almost embarrassing carelessness, and she wore, or 
rather carried in some precarious way, a shawl, which 
continually impeded her search for the articles demanded 
by her customers, 

Yet, for all this chaos in her person and premises, for 
the delay it caused and for the danger which efficient and 
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hygicnically-minded people would have seen in eating 
her sweets, Mrs. Lunn offered one paramount consolation 
—her simple, if sentimental, goodness. She had that 
great gift of sympathy which made her live in the 
troubles of others as she had heard them, so that any 
woman of the neighbourhood whose husband had returned 
drunk, whose children had developed mumps, whose iron 
had burnt a new dress, whose relations had died, whose 
neighbours had “ turned nasty,’ or whose day’s work 
had seemed suddenly and for no particular reason too 
much for her, would quickly find an excuse for 
“running round” to Mrs. Lunn’s and describing her 
grievance, 

It was not that Victoria would do anything to help, 
even if she could. There were plenty of benevolent 
people, clergy, parish-workers and neighbours, who were 
willing enough to do that. Hers was a higher and a 
more necessary office. She listened—and commiserated. 
Her “Oh...” drawn out through a succession of 
vowels—a, 0, u and o again—was so full-hearted and 
sincere that the troubled one took courage to describe 
even more of her difficulties when she heard it, and her 
“There!” “ Did he really?” “ Poor thing!” “I am 
sorry!” ‘“‘ You must take care of yourself!” as balm, 
were nothing short of divine. 

And as she heard the story her warm nature would 
stir her to such sympathy that she would not only 
listen and be sorry for the ills described, but show too how 
she felt for the sufferer by remembering further details 
for her, making her case an even more heart-rending one. 
“And you with your youngest buried only last April! ” 
she would say, recalling a grievance which, in the gloom 
of the moment, her friend had omitted from her recital. 
Or, “ And anyone as sensitive as you feels it more, of 
course,’ she would reflect. Or, “It isn’t as though 
you'd given any provocation, either. Why, you've 
always treated her like a sister, ’aven’t you? ” 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Lunn was hypo- 
critical in this. As each harassed being entered her shop 
she was wholly at one with her, feeling her miseries with 
her, sharing intimately her joy. Her own life was a dim 
and negative thing, shaped at will into the misfortunes 
of other people. Her slightly whining voice, her untidy 
person, her knotted hands on the counter, her “ Oh!” 
and “ There!” her emotions and thoughts, belonged 
whoily to mankind. Her shop, which was her own, got 
little attention. 

She never forgot people, nor the things they told her. 
Her sentimental old mind would go back to a confidence 
of ten years ago, and reeall an incident of her customer’s 
childhood. She was not conscious of love for any of 
them—but she did not need love to make her feel for 
them. 

Perhaps, as one entered, she would have a customer 
already standing there, and in that case all was discretion 
and secrecy. Cryptic phrases would recall the other’s 
woes as they said good-bye, but would leave one to guess 
everything but the gist of their talk. 

‘“ Well, good-night then, Mrs. Sanders,” she would 
nod. ‘I do hope he sees reason. He ought to, at his 
time of life. And you try some of that ointment on her 
scalp. Good-night.” 

Then as one came forward her face would change its 
expression from that of concern for her last customer’s 
troubles, and be ready to suit itself to one’s own. 

Well—she has been compensated for the loss of her 
premises no doubt, and is satisfied with the compensa- 
tion. And perhaps a larger and a cleaner sweet-shop 
will replace hers. But who is going to requite us, who 
had such need of it, for the comfort of that confessional ? 
Wao will compensate us for Victoria Lunn ? 


———<—<———S 


LE SOUVENIR BRETON 
[DUN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 
A pittoresque petite cité francaise de Saint-Ma) 
vient d’étre le théatre de manifestations Qui 
dépassent, par leur ampleur et leur accent, la por 
habituelle des réjouissances provinciales. I] s’agit de 
fétes organisées par le Comité France-Amérique ; 
l'occasion du quatriéme centenaire de la découverte 
Canada par le pilote malouin Jacques Cartier. (y 
fétes, qui ont obtenu un succés considérable, ont pemis 
de mesurer pleinement la valeur de l’amitié frang. 
canadienne, tout en s’accompagnant dun hommag 
particuliérement apprécié a adresse de l’Angleterre, 

On sait dans quelles héroiques circonstances Jacque 
Cartier, parti de Saint-Malo a l’aventure, devait fini 
par atterrir au milieu des Hurons. II avait, sur g 
fréle caravelle, quitté “la cité corsaire,” patrie & 
Sureouf et de Duguay-Trouin, le 20 avril, 1534. I, 
24 juillet, il prenait possession du sol dans la baie de 
Gaspé, ot il plantait une croix de 30 pieds de hauteur, 
dont l’écu fleurdelysé portait la devise: ‘‘ Vive le Roy 
de France.” Les Indiens lui firent bon aceucil et dex 
d’entre eux, bienté6t acclimatés, consentirent méme 4 
suivre Jacques Cartier au cours de son voyage de retour 
a Saint-Malo. On imagine le succés de curiosité que 
suscita leur arrivée parmi les Malouins. 

L’année suivante, l’explorateur repartait avec trois 
navires et découvrait la capitale huronne de Stadaconé, 
qui devait devenir la future Québec. Jacques Cartier, 
aprés avoir soumis le pays, revenait a Saint-Malo, 
accompagné, cette fois, du chef indien. Celui-ci fut 
présenté au roi Francois I", avec lequel il eut une longue 
conversation. Il expliqua notamment au _ souverain 
comment les Peaux-Rouges pratiquaient la guerre en s 
servant—dé¢ja !—de gaz et de fumées empoisonnées; 
explication qui, nous disent les mémoires du_ temps, 
intéressa prodigieusement Francois I. 

Une nouvelle expédition fut décidée. Elle eut lieu 
de 1541 a 1542 et se termina dune fagon bien inattendue. 
Jacques Cartier avait cru découvrir des “ pierres dor,” 
dont il avait empli dix barriques, avant d’appareiller en 
toute hate pour la France; mais ces pierres n’avaient 
de lor que l’apparence; elles s’effritérent, pendant le 
voyage, en un tas de poussi¢re. La déception de 
lexplorateur fut immense, non moins que la désillusion 
populaire, 4 laquelle notre langage est sans doute redevable 
de la curieuse expression: faux comme un diamant du 
Canada. 

En dépit de ce contre-temps, Jacques Cartier avait 
réussi un exploit exceptionnel, ainsi qu’ouvert les voies 
a& une pén¢tration mutuelle des deux continents. Et 
c’est la mémoire du grand marin que se proposait de 
féter, ces jours derniers, sa ville natale, avee le concours 
fraternel d’une importante délégation canadienne. La 
jolie cité, toute pimpante a l’abri de ses remparts, s’était 
parée de ses plus fiers atours: guirlandes a 
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Les danses 
bretonnes alternérent avec les vieilles chansons d’Qutre- 
mer, et une pieuse cérémonie se déroula dans la petite 
église ot: Jacques Cartier avait prié pour le succés de son 
entreprise, avant de s’embarquer sur la ‘‘ Grande Hermine.” 

Des discours, enfin, qui furent prononcés, comment 
pourrious-nous ne pas extraire ces paroles du sénateur- 
maire de Saint-Malo, ot se fit entendre vraiment la note 
symbolique de ces fétes de lamitié: ‘*. . . Les siécles, 
depuis, ont fait leur oeuvre. L’Angleterre, la France ¢é 
le Canada ont, 4 présent, une assez belle et forte histoire 
pour s’asseoir 4 la méme table et parler de cette affaire, 
les yeux dans les yeux, et la main dans la main. . . -” 


R. L. Vs 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«The Moon in the Yellow River.” By Denis Johnston. 
“Mutiny.” By David Stewart. At the Malvern 
Festival Theatre 

Tur Malvern Festival has not produced before, and _ is 
unlikely to produce again, a contemporary play of the 
quality of Mr. Johnston’s Moon in the Yellow River, but its 
reception was a good deal less warm than that of You Never 
Can Tell, Mr. Shaw’s tired, out-dated :farce, the following 
night. The atmosphere of Malvern during the Festival is 
curiously unlike what one would expect where a great 
number of people are gathered for pleasure ; Americans who 
have taken drama courses crack their textbook phrases 
over the lemonade and the weak coffee in the unlicensed 
club rooms, and middle-aged ladies take their knitting to 
lectures on Mr. Shaw. The demonic pity, the irony, the 
extravagant farce of this new play went with the textbook 
courses no better than with the knitting. 

From the first appearance of Tausch, the German engineer, 
on the threshold of Dobelle’s Irish home, the inchoate house- 
hold, the people who came and went, the for long unex- 
plained references (to a gun, to a dead woman, to a mowing 
machine) were given the deep symbolic value of the inn 
and its inhabitants in Kafka’s Das Schloss where KX. lodges 
on his way to the Castle : an achievement more difficult than 
Kafka’s, for it is a great deal harder in a play than in a novel to 
ensure that the scene is observed through the eyes of a par- 
ticular character. Tausch, like K., begins with no knowledge of 
his surroundings ; unlike K. he has no desire for knowledge ; 
he is a happy sentimental man to whom things happen: the 
attack on his power-house by Darrell Blake, a drunken mystical 
gunman (acted well in the Gielgud manner by Mr. Geoffrey 
Toone), the intervention of the military, the shooting of Blake 
by the commandant, the accidental destruction of the power- 
house by the explosion of the home-made shell which wouldn’t 
explode. If there is a fault in this almost impeccable play, it is 
that Tausch is not sufficiently the central character ; Dobelle, 
the retired engineer whose wife has been allowed by nuns to die 
in childbirth so that his daughter may be safely born, with 
his hatred of Right (‘ It is always Evil that seems to have 
made life worth while and always Righteousness that has 
blasted it”), gives this play two centres and a second equally 
important theme not connected at all with the country 
satirized. The acting and production of the play were 
excellent; Mr. Godfrey Kenton gave a completely satisfying 
performance as Tausch, and it will be a long while before 
I forget the brooding perverted nobility of Mr. Errol Flynn’s 
Commandant Lanagan, ‘a physical-foree man born and 
bred in the movement.” 

A week of plays closed with Mr. David Stewart's Mutiny, 
an excellent piece of realism. Its urgent contemporary 
interest and the authenticity of the characters successfully 
“carried a rather too ingenious third act, and this in spite 
of the melodramatic playing of Mr. Scott Sunderland as 
Major Hallett. This kind of play needs to be written and 
needs to be seen. Troops are in occupation of a mining town 
near Durham during a strike ; the workers are starving ; it 
is bitterly cold; above the fireplace in the town hall, now 
the company headquarters, hangs the portrait of a great 
gross mayor in his gold chain. The special correspondent of 
the Sun brings news that the workers intend to attack a 
food warehouse of the Grocery Trust which Major Hallett 
has instructions to safeguard at any cost. But Hallett 
withdraws his men and shoots his second-in-command who 
in disobedience to his orders has mounted a Lewis gun 
opposite the warehouse and is about to open fire on the crowd. 
There is nothing melodramatic in Mr. Stewart's treatment ; 
these are real men doing a real job. The third act lost realistic 
grip ; the representative of the Cabinet who sidled with sinister 
resources into the military headquarters seems to have been 
conceived in a different, more romantic mood, and the choice 
offered to Major Hallett, in place of the court-martial which 
had already assembled, was theatrically rather than realistically 
convincing. It is the only serious fault of an exciting and 
skilful play. The rankers, the facetious Lieutenant Holliday, 


the ruthless ** good soldier *’ Captain Corcoran (acted with a 
fine concentrated venom by Mr. Reginald Tate), were not 
military types ; they had background ; they were individual 
men who had been conditioned by their profession. The only 
woman in the play, Mrs. Hallett, was acted with a moving 
economy by Miss Vivienne Bennett. 

GravHaM GREENE. 


The Cinema 
“Men in White.” At the Empire 


Tuts is an American film version of the American play now 
running in London. Not having seen the play, I cannot draw 
comparisons, but the film is a dramatic piece of work which 
might have been more convincing if the Censor had not inter- 
vened. The atmosphere of an American hospital is vividly 
sketched in—the glittering corridors and polished surfaces, 
the loud-speaking telephones which keep calling the name of a 
wanted doctor through the building, the formidable efficiency 
of the whole aseptic routine. All this is just right for 
operations, when the patient, surrounded by unrecognizably 
masked figures, lies in a death-like condition on a sterilized 
table, but what will be the effect of so much triumphant 
mechanism on the doctors’ thoughts ? Will they find it easy 
to keep alive the imagination necessary for relating laboratory 
findings to the behaviour of individual human beings ? How- 
ever, the object of Men in White is not to raise these questions 
but to dramatize the conflict between a young doctor's ambi- 
tions and the demands of his fiancée (Myrna Loy), a wealthy, 
spoilt young woman who wants him to give up his post- 
graduate studies and settle down to regular practice. This 
part of the plot is well handled, but when the young doctor, 
overworked and worried by his fiancée’s exactions, has a brief 
affair with a pretty young nurse, with the eventual result that 
the nurse is brought into the hospital suffering from a septie 
miscarriage—then the influence of the Censor is apparent and 
probabilities are severely strained. 

Miss Elizabeth Allan gives a good performance as the 
nurse, but Clark Gable is not very well cast as the doctor, and 
the best acting comes from Jean Hersholt as the fatherly 
surgeon who thinks that love-making has no business to 
interfere with research. 


“A Cup of Kindness.” At the New Gallery 


Here is another of the Aldwych farces transferred with 
little apparent alteration to the screen. Mr. Tom Walls and 
Mr. Ralph Lynn are once more at the head of a cast which 
includes Mr. Robertson Hare, Mr. Claude Hulbert, and 
Miss Eva Moore; and Miss Dorothy Hyson plays Miss 
Winifred Shotter’s usual part as the girl, pretty and innocent, 
who is the cause of most of the misadventures. 

These farces have made a lot of money in British cinemas, 
but I cannot so easily imagine them doing well abroad. 
Continental humour is subtler and more ironic; American 
humour is more sardonic. The typical American wisecrack 
nearly always aims at “debunking” some popular illusion 
or some familiar social convention. In an Aldwych farce 
the characters seldom rise to this clear-sighted level; the 
** debunking” is done by the author at their expense. A 
great many of the dialogue quips are the result of inadvertent 
rudeness—someone says what he is really feeling and hastens 
to cover up his mistake before the other person notices what 
has happened. It is by these very mistakes, however, that 
the chief characters are shown to be good fellows whose 
human instincts cannot help breaking through; and the 
usual function of Mr. Robertson Hare is to emphasize their 
likeability by portraying the contrasting type of smug 
hypocrite whose efforts to suppress his natural instincts 
only serve to reveal him as a laughable fraud. There is not 
much difference between this imaginary world and an 
imaginary world of schoolboys and masters, with the school- 
boys scoring repeatedly off the masters; and an essential 
feature of A Cup of Kindness, which will both promote and 
limit its popularity, is that it scarcely attempts to deal with 
adult human beings. Cuares Davy. 
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The Footpath Survey 
Country people in many places do not perhaps. realize 
how important the date is for those who. take: Jefferies’ 


advice and “ always get over a stile.’ A new law of access 
came into force this year and “ rights of way ” were given 
2 new definition. Every landowner may send in to the 
loeal council a map showing the only rights of way or the 
absence of any rights of way on his property; and that 
map has authority in law unless it is directly challenged. 
No one else’s map has any authority. Parish Councils all 
over the country are therefore being ardently urged to 
schedule all paths that they consider to be open to the 
public, to collate these with the map of the landowner and 
if there is a conflict to give notice to the Rural District Council 
and the County Council. Some Parish Councils are taking 
no notice whatever of the advice, others are being too eager 
and making claim to all sorts of paths, even through private 
gardens. In most cases these are accommodation paths 
for people on the estate; and one of the chief difficulties is 
to distinguish such a personal privilege from a_ general 
concession, 
* * * * 


The Walker’s Revival 

A social movement of the day has given a quite new aspect 
to the right of way. It no longer concerns only the local 
people. Riding grows a more popular amusement than it 
has been since motors were introduced and the hikers 
compose more or less a new army. They seek little trodden 
pathways as eagerly as holiday-making car drivers seek 
quiet lanes and by-roads and commons. This cuts both 
The landowner who was glad to see his country 
neighbours walking across his fields, even where there was no 
right of way, feels very differently towards a company of 
urban hikers who may or may not have any acquaintance 
with country custom. The path becomes more widely used 
and the landowner feels a new disposition to deny its use 
to so large and unknown a public. It is found in practice 
that those who have newly bought country land for the first 
time are peculiarly indignant at the suggestion that anyone 
but themselves has a right to enter it. They put up notices 
such as “ Private Path” by every path and these notices, 
hike the maps, will henceforth have the force of law unless 
controverted. Even if they are destroyed, notice to the local 
council that such had been erected is enough. I believe 
that in districts nearer the big towns meetings of chairmen of 
Parish Councils are to be convened, that there may be general 
and united action within the Counties affected. The Parish 
Councils (or Meetings) have, of course, no power of their own ; 
but they are the natural and proper advisers and stimulators 
of the Rural District Councils and of the County Councils, 
Incidentally I see that the Council for the Preservation for 
Rural Wales, now a very active body, is asking all and sundry 
this question : ‘** Are any footpaths or rights of way, whether 
inland or on the coast being closed to the public in your 
district ? ” 


ways. 


XK * % * 


* Dedication ”’ 

Before the end of the year there should be in existence an 
accurate survey of all rights of way. When a path is once 
* dedicated ” to the public that right is inalienable. The 
concession is irrevocable except by Act of Parliament, 
** Dedication * is a blessed word, much used; but you will 
scarcely find an example of direct and conscious dedication ; 
and as a rule the rather difficult proof of long usage has to be 
sought where a right is contested. The new Act should 
straighten things out for the future ; but the councils and the 
counties ought to do more to promote this desirable con- 
summation. Essex is one honourable exception. It is sign- 
posting every, or nearly every, right of way within the county 
and this example might be generally followed, to everyone’s 
advantage. It is not, I think, everywhere understood that 
the body to which is allotted the specific duty of protecting all 
public rights of way is the Rural District Council; but if it 


refuses or omits to take notice of recommendations, the 
Parish Council has the right of appeal to the County 
Council. a = : 





COUNTRY LIFE 


———S 


The Cuckoo’s Secret 
That irrepressible bird, the cuckoo, which has been pres: 
this year in great quantity, flutters many dovecots. On y 
the cardinal controversies—how the egg is introduced into tj, 
small birds nest—has been advanced a stage by the yy 
remarkable observations of Mr. Bunyard, told in a letter j, 
The Spectator of July 20th. Among more or less recent obsery, 
sions of the behaviour of birds it might plausibly be said thy 
those of Mr. Edgar Chance and Mr. Bunyard are the two mog 
remarkable, Unfortunately they are diametrically oppogj, 
One man says that the cuckoo always disgorges the 
and puts it into the nest with the beak. The other belieye 
himself to have proved that she “ always” lays the egg directly 
into the nest. Both sets of observation were scientific, aj 
Mr. Chance corroborated his with the eye of the camera, 
‘Now, who shall arbitrate ? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me: we all surmise 

They this thing and 1 that: whom shall my soul believe !" 
For myself I believe both, except where they cope thet 
evidence with a generalization, 

* * % * 
Warbler and Pipit 
Now Mr. Bunyard watched the cuckoo chiefly when victiniz. 

ing wagtails and reed warblers. The wagtail’s nest is usually 
difficult of approach and the reed warbler’s frailly suspended, 
Mr. Chance observed cuckoos with a preference for the net 
of the pipit which is solid and approachable, being on the 
ground. Now particular cuckoos—so it seems likely— 
habitually choose a particular species of victim. It is certainly 
possible, and to most of us it seems probable, that some 
cuckoos lay directly in the victim’s nest, some place the egg 
there with the beak. Whether it is half swallowed first is 
another question, about which evidence is thin. The evidenceis 
very solid that some cuckoos lay the egg directly into the mea- 
dow pipit’s nest and others place it by the agency of the beak 
in reed warblers’ nests. Why should we suppose that different 
cuckoos (which, incidentally, lay differently marked eggs) 
should adopt identical methods in dealing with different types 
of nest ? It is not even true to say that no cuckoos feed their 
own young. 


British Bulbs 

The industry in British bulbs increases very rapidly. This 
week the Spalding Bulb Growers’ Association are distributing 
through retailers 200,000 coloured postcards, for the most 
part displaying tulips, daffodils and hyacinths as grown in 
england from English bulbs. They have, I believe, evena 
demand from abroad. In these three species of bulb, I believe 
the English to be the best, and a great deal of research work 
and many trials are in progress in many districts, not least in 
Holbeach, where some of the best daffodils are grown. Bulbs 
are well grown in the Scilly isles, in Cornwall, in Cambridge: 
shire, and even in Middlesex ; but the Haarlem of England 
lies between Holbeach and Spalding. The soil of South 
Lincolnshire is almost unrivalled. Our growers have not 
quite the variety of the Dutch. They grow fewer species, 
but they grow the best. The industry is large and flourishing, 
and a great deal of glass has been erected and more is being 


prepared, for the sake of the trade in cut flowers. 
* % * % . 


* a i * 


Harvest 

A very early grain harvest has begun with a vengeance, 
Most of the winter oats are reaped and in some places threshed ; 
and a certain amount of wheat was cut before August came; 
and will be in the market this week. While many harvests 
have failed utterly in many different countries, the British 
shows some bumper crops. The wheat is as good as the 
turnips are bad. The quality is up to the Canadian level 
and the yield vastly greater. Like most holiday makers. 
it has enjoyed the drought. The fate of some crops is still 
uncertain. Apples are like the partridges. So many young 
were seldom seen; but they begin to suffer: the fruits 
shrivel and the birds die, though the rains may have come 
in time to save the survivors even on the clay and sand soils. 

W. Beacu Troms. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tne Srecraror.| 


THE GOVERNMENT’S SHIPPING POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 


Sin,—-Mr. Kenneth Bradshaw in his letter in your last issue 
condemns British shipowners with considerable violenc> 
of language for their treatment of their officers and men, 
and especially the men. ‘ They are housed like beasts in 
foul, overcrowded and insanitary quarters, underfed on 
the cheapest kinds of food, overdriven and overworked 
for anything up to 20 hours a day for an average wage that 
works out at fourpence an hour or less. It is these unspeakably 
vile conditions and pay that have turned our entire merchant 
and passenger crews into a scething mass of righteous 
discontent.” So much for the picture painted by your 
correspondent. 

It is charitable to assume that Mr. Bradshaw does not 
know much about the subject. Otherwise he would not, 
in honesty, have omitted to mention that the relations between 
shipowners, on the one hand, and officers and men, on the 
other, are regulated by the National Maritime Board, which 
reflects the opinions of every one concerned. The delegates 
from the Shipping Federation and the Employers Federation 
of Liverpool speak on behalf of the owners ; the personnel 
is represented by delegates from the Imperial Merchant Service 
Guild, the Mercantile Marine Service Association, the Amal- 
gamated Engineers Union, the Marine Engineers Association, 
and the National Union of Seamen. 

Owing to the satisfactory relations which the National 
Maritime Board has maintained between owners, officers 
and men for so many years, the nation has been spared a 
strike even in these days of hardship for shipowners, when 
the operating costs are still from 40 to 50 per cent. higher 
than before the Great War, though tramp freights are upwards 
of 20 per cent. lower than in 1914 and hardly any liner services 
are paying. 

Most officers and men who are at sea regard themselves 
as fortunate, since so many are eating their hearts out ashore 
in the bitterness of enforced idleness owing to 1,717,600 tons 
gross of shipping, or about 10 per cent. of the British Merchant 
Navy (smaller than it was before the War) being laid up. 

No small number of officers with masters’ certificates 
are serving before the mast, so grievous is the state of unem- 
ployment in these times when British shipping is being 
driven off the seas by the subsidies paid by some Governments 
and the low operating costs under other flags.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Arundel Street, W.C, 2. ARCHIBALD Hurp. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Sir,—I am naturally very gratified to read Mr. Kenneth 
Bradshaw’s letter in your issue of July 27th supporting 
the views which I was, by your courtesy, able to express 
in the issue of the previous week. I would, however, for 
the sake of accuracy, point out that in my comparison of 
wages paid by British and foreign shipmasters, I referred 
solely to the navigating and engineer Officers. Mr. Bradshaw 
has stated that British Seamen are very nearly the lowest 
paid of any nation in the world. Although legally the 
officers are seamen—in the general sense—the word is used 
in reference to the lower deck ratings, and thus used, Mr. 
Bradshaw’s statement is not correct. 

Under the existing wage scales, it frequently happens 
that a certificated officer’s pay is less than that of the seamen 
under his command. In one well-known company, certificated 
officers carrying out the duties of a fourth officer are paid 
(2 per month, i.e., rather less than they received formerly 
as apprentices, and considerably less than the native quarter- 
masters and serangs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiram H. Coomes 
(General Manager). 
The Officers (Merchant Navy) Federation, Ltd., 
23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


THE PERILS OF AIR WARFARE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.]} 
Sin,—The admirable article by M. Cot in your last issue 
says pretty much all that is worth saying about air warfare 
and its possibilities. Personally, speaking as one who by 
reason of his age is likely to be a so-called non-combatant in 
the next war, I am delighted that the sinister possibilities of 
that war are what they are. 

We speak of the last War as the Great War, but, evidently, 
it was not great enough. It promoted the growth of the 
pacifist spirit and the pacifist intelligence ; but this pro- 
motion was almost entirely confined to those who took part 
in that War. They have had some. During those stupid 
and revolting four years, the War spirit was kept up princi- 
pally by ladies and old gentlemen whose pride was fed by the 
heroic sacrifices of their friends and relatives. The only things 
that put the wind up these people were the few and relatively 
insignificant aerial bombardments carried out by the primitive 
aircraft then available. They are not going to get off so 
lightly next time ; and the sooner they are made to realize 
it the more speedily will prudential common sense assert 
itself. We have to recognize the fact that, at the present 
stage of human development, the average man and woman 
are not very much concerned about what happens to some- 
body else. The self-preservative instinct, however, is still 
very strong ; and, with the development of self-consciousness, 
fear has grown to be the most powerful and the most widely 
spread human emotion. That there are plenty of exceptions 
to this general rule is true enough; but they are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to turn elections or to determine national 
policy. 

I wish that M. Cot’s article could be daily broadcast for 
three months from every wireless station, and that it could 
appear prominently displayed on every hoarding in Europe. 
But I am inclined to doubt if anything short of a real world 
war, conducted on lines made possible by recent advances in 
applied science, will bring the majority of people to their 
senses. Mankind in bulk still learns only by experience.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Harry Rosperts, 

Oakshott Hanger, Hawkley, Liss, Hants. 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTator.} 


Sir,—I notice in The Spectator of July 27th criticisms of my 
article by Sir Thomas Neill. In reply thereto I most emphati- 
cally repeat that the present system of Industrial Assurances 
is the greatest exploitation of the working classes in this 
country that has ever been permitted, and my only surprise 
is that the workers can be induced, year in and year out, to 
pay such vast sums of money for such small returns. , 

Your correspondent infers that I am not prepared to disclose 
the particulars of the cases referred to in your paper and those 
quoted in the House of Commons by Mr. Harcourt Jo'instone, 
M.P. I may at once say that I am prepared to prove up to 
the hilt every case quoted by me to any responsible person 
other than insurance officials. I am not prepared to give the 
names and addresses of the people concerned to Sir Thomas 
Neill or to any representatives of insurance companies, as my 
past experience proves that if I were to accede to their request 
to do so, the lives of the people concerned would be made 
miserable by the constant visitations of representatives of 
these concerns, who would bully and browbeat them to an 
extent undreamed of for daring to oppose these great com- 
panies. 

I make this allegation because in many cases which I have 
placed before the Industrial Assurance Commissioner these 
tactics have been adopted and poor illiterate women have been 
disgracefully threatened. I have made constant complaints 
to Sir George Stuart Robertson about the way these people are 
treated when disputes are placed before him, and I haye sug- 
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gested that when action is taken against the companies they 
should not be permitted to interfere with the claimants. 

Sir Thomas Neill infers that the Industrial Assurance Com- 
missioner has sufficient supervisory powers to deal with all 
matters connected with industrial assurance. It is absolutely 
idiotic to pretend that one man and his staff, whose office is in 
the centre of London, could possibly supervise the doings of 
70,000 agents and canvassers in their dealings with the owners 
of 80,000,000 policies. I submit, without any disrespect to 
Sir George Stuart Robertson, that to make such a suggestion 
is a sheer absurdity, and Sir Thomas Neill knows it. Not one 
in fifty policyholders is aware of the existence of Sir George 
Stuart Robertson and his office, and, even if they were, they 
could not of themselves place their case before him in the 
necessary legal form. I again reiterate that there is no super- 
vision over the doings of these companies and societies. 

As proof of the limitations of the Commissioner's depart- 
ment I respectfully submit that the number of cases presented 
by me in Hull before the Commissioner is proportionately 
fifty times greater than any other district throughout the land. 
Apart from the cases I place before Sir George Stuart Robert- 
son, I give advice to about thirty families every day, and in 
no other district in this country is there any other similar 
office to which the policyholders can apply when difficulties 
arise, and I am not touching the outer fringe of the scandal 
even in Hull. 

In conclusion I may add that I am quite prepared to debate 
the matter with Sir Thomas Neill or any high official of the 
companies on any public platform in the land.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

348 Beverley Road, Hull. W. E. Masurorp, 


INDIAN EMIGRATION 
[To the Editor of Tur. Spectator. ] 
Sir,.—In the past Indian emigration has been chiefly of 
* unprotected labourers’ whether indentured or not. In 
consequence, the name ‘ Indian” in most parts of the 
British Empire has become synonymous with “ coolie,”’ 
and the Government has been often involved in_ bitter 
disputes and controversies with the British Dominions and 
Colonies. In all these disputes, the voice of India, though 
backed in some cases by the India Office, has not  pre- 
vailed, Indian leaders, like Mr. Gandhi, and friends like 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, have long ago come to the proper con- 
clusion that India could protect her nationals elsewhere 
only after she had become a Dominion (a ** Brown Dominion ~’ 
under the Crown)—on terms of strict equality with, say, 
South Africa, Canada, Australia and so on. 

All Indian leaders have pronounced emphatically against 
all Indian emigration in the meantime. What is contem- 
plated in the recently published ‘* Colonization Committee's 
Report” is not ordinary em‘gration, but colonization in 
the countries named for that purpose. North Borneo and 
Guiana would require to be developed by well-financed 
schemes, continued over a long series of years. The essential 
conditions, therefore, are that the colonists should be drawn 
from clesses somewhat higher than those that have hitherto 
gone out of India, and that the Indian Government should 
itself promote, regulate and support the entire scheme, 
with all its resources. Obviously, that it cannot be expected 
to do unless public opinion strongly demands it. 

But as that great friend of Britain, and of the Empire, 
the Right Hon. V. S. Sastri, very pertinently reminded 
us recently ; before any beginning at all could be made to 
prepare Indian public opinion in this direction, the inevitable 
questions will be asked : ‘ Did not India take a most honour- 
able share in the defence of the Empire and the preservation 
of civilization? Why was not any territory assigned to 
her as an outlet for her population?” That population 
is growing at the rate of five million a year. The brown 
and black races of the Empire are in the overwhelming 
majority (over ten to one). The white race of the Empire, 
already in possession of considerable areas very thinly 
peopled, are given more and more land, and more and more 
facilities for colonization. It is the overgrown population 
of India which is denied almost all entry even into areas 
which she has helped to defend. Nay, it is worse, infinitely 
worse. The Indian people, where they have settled abroad, 
are harassed, abominably persecuted and treated as wholly 
undesirable aliens. 


—<———==> 


This is an intolerable state of affairs. Ceylon, Burm, 
and the Federated Malay States, where for many Zenerations 
Indians have led peaceful, industrious and honourable lives 
are now learning to turn against them as though they Were 
naturalenemies. The story of oversea Indians is a Shockingly 
tragic chapter in the history of India. And that is why 
in the judgement of all reasonable minds, although emigratioy 
and colonization are very urgent needs for the country 
Indians must possess their souls in patience for a Whik 
longer, until they get entire control over their own destinig 
and can raise their voice, and effectively employ their grey 
resources in self-defence. At present, they are looked upg 
as mere vassals in the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 



















Poona. J. D. JENKtys, 
INTERNAL AIR SERVICES 
[To the Editor of Tur SrecrTator.] F 
Srr,—The decision of the Postmaster-General to inaugurt ' 





air mails between a number of cities in this country js , 
step in the right direction. Not only is it important as q 
direct contribution to industrial development, but also x 
establishing a principle which those of us who are intereste 
in air development have been emphasizing for some cop. 
siderable time. 

The efficiency of the air industry, and, as a corollary, of 
our air defence, depends very largely upon the prosperity of 
civil aviation. Assured freight is the royal road to a solution 
of the problem and the Postmaster-General himself has nov 
stated that “in organizing these new air mail routes our 
hope is to make an important contribution to the develop. 
ment of aircraft and air efficiency in this country.” It is to 
be hoped, however, that he will without delay extend the 
benefits of air mail facilities at a low cost to all parts of the 
Empire. 

A year or two ago serious objections were raised to 
internal air services. The success of the Inverness-Orkney 
experiment has been so overwhelming that all fears have 
been banished and the new services have been decided upon, 
I understand that three thousand letters a day have been 
carried on the Orkney route without any need of surcharge, 

The success of the new routes now announced is inevitable, 
So also would be that of Empire routes—and I have urged 
repeatedly in the House of Lords that our air development 
must be regarded not as a national but as an_ Imperial 
necessity. 

Might I suggest that the Postmaster-General _ should 
inaugurate an experimental Empire service of low mail 
rates between, say, England and the East African Territories? 
He would find, I am sure, that the results both in finance and 
in industrial benefits would amply justify the sending of all 
mails to these Territories by air. 

Sir Kingsley Wood is to be congratulated on going as far 
as he has done, but he should not be satisfied until he has 
pursued his policy to its logical conclusion and given us 4 
low flat rate for all Empire mails.—I am, Sir, &e., 

23 Pelham Place, London, S.W. 7. ELIBANK. 







































THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 
|To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.| 

Sir,— After a stay in London for nearly a month, in which 
I have been able to see things from a favourable angle, I have 
come to the conclusion that the Egyptian question is, just for 
the moment, outside the pale of practical politics. That is 
due, in my opinion, to England's present occupation with 
the affairs of Europe, on the one hand, and to the order and 
tranquillity now prevailing in Egypt, on the other. And 
yet Egypt is anxious and clamouring to have her rights 
acknowledged and her independence assured by a treaty of 
alliance with England. In their present unsettled state, the 
four reserved points in the Declaration of Independence of 
1922 may constitute, judging from past experience, at any 
time an element of danger in the relations of the two countries. 

The stumbling-block of the six previous negotiations, 
which have taken place from 1920 to 1930, has been over 
the Sudan. It may be important to know that of its total 
area of about 950 thousand square miles only 1,575 sq. miles 
are cultivable! Its value to Egypt is immense, being the 
country through which the River Nile passes and to which 
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its surplus population may eventually emigrate. Besides, 
the Egyptians and the Sudanese have been associated with 
one another for more than a hundred years; they are both 
of the same religion and speak the same language. The 
development of the Sudan has been so far mainly through 
Egyptian men and money, under, of course, British guidance, 
and if it were not for the Egyptian labour the erection of 
the works of irrigation would never have been accomplished. 
We acknowledge that the British have done and are doing 
splendid work in that country and that they are jealously 
guarding its interests ; at the same time they are anxious to 
see that its present high standard of administration should 
not be impaired. 

But questions of economics and ethnology cannot be 
entirely ignored. Speaking in Cairo the other day, the 
President of the Khartoum Chamber of Commerce said that 
the natural outlet of the trade of the Sudan was Egypt, and 
if trade has been, in the past, following the statesmen, the 
time would soon come when the statesmen would follow the 
tradesmen. Doubtless he wanted to impress upon his hearers 
the fact that mutual co-operation and help are the only lines 
on which the future solution of the problem of the Sudan 
should be made. 

The Mixed Tribunals, which have been instituted some 
sixty years ago to help the Egyptians against the foreigners 
have shown of late years some tendency to assume all the 
judicial powers in the land. Three judgements by the Court 
of Cassation, the highest Egyptian Court, have lately been 
passed in which the right of the Mixed Tribunal to extend 
its judicial authority, has been repudiated. Furthermore, 
it has been strongly recommended that all the existing 
tribunals should be unified and absorbed in the national 
tribunals. Lord Kitchener was of the same opinion. Writing 
to Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Secretary in 1913, he stated that 
capitulations were in reality exceptions and not rules. There- 
fore, ail foreigners were amenable to the laws of the country 
unless specially exempted. Lord Cromer, on the other hand, 
to prove the efficiency and the competence of the native 
courts, wrote twenty years before that date (1894) to Lord 
Rosebery as follows: ‘It can now be said that justice in 
Egypt is now administered on fixed principles, and with 
occasional exceptions the decisions are just.” 

A great deal also has been written of late about capitulations. 
It is in reality a symptom of unrest and a sign of awakening 
as to the danger of capitulations, and the privileges enjoyed 
by foreigners in the country. Capitulations, as we all know, 
dated back as early as the 15th and 16th centuries, when 
the Sultans of Turkey imposed upon themselves certain 
limitations of power within their own dominions. Egypt 
being then a vassal state of Turkey, the international obli- 
gations of the latter remained binding upon Egypt. Strange 
to say, they still remain binding to the present moment 
when Egypt has shaken herself free from Turkish rule ! 

The working of the capitulations imposes upon our un- 
fortunate country in respect to foreigners, first, immunity 
from taxation, second, inviolability of domicile and exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the local courts. Either of these 
restrictions would have been sufficient to paralyse any 
administration ; the two combined have shattered to the 
ground all semblance of authority, sovereignty and independ- 
ence. For any law that is to be binding upon foreigners, 
you have to obtain beforehand the consent of some fourteen 
powers, which is quite impossible of achievement. Hence 
much useful legislation has had to be abandoned owmg 
to the weary, lengthy, and the intricate methods of diplomacy 
to arrive at an agreement. 

Will it, therefore, be wondered at if a strong representation 
was recently made to the Government to take immediate 
steps to give the one-year’s notice necessary for the discon- 
tinuance of the mixed tribunals, at the same time making a 
unilateral declaration to abolish the capitulations and all 
the institutions dependent upon them? Egypt cannot he 
expected within reason to remain so indefinitely handicapped 
when other nations whieh could not compare with her in 
culture, wealth and great historical associations have swept 
away these mediaeval impediments, ‘*damnosa hereditas,” to 
their progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aut Hariz, 
Ex-ControHer Higher Education, Egypt. 
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DOCTORS AND THE RIGHT TO KILL 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Writing on this subject in your last issue Dr. Harry 
Roberts shows that he is fully conscious of the objective 
cruelty involved in the refusal of euthanasia to those who beg 
to be released from hopeless suffering, and he correctly states 
that juries have refused to convict a father who took his 
child’s life for love's sake. Although he strongly suspects that 
doctors take upon themselves the responsibility of breaking 
the law by administering euthanasia, yet he is unwilling that 
euthanasia shall be legalized because of the risk of abuse and 
the danger of bribery ; and commits himself to the amazing 
exhortatiom: ‘“ when our sympathy outweighs our fear of 

the law, let us act upon it.” 

A distinguished surgeon recently declared in the Prac- 
titioner that it was wholly unjustifiable for a doctor ever to 
hasten the coming of death and added that our legislators 
and the public know the facts, the responsibility rests with 
them. To me it would appear unspeakably cowardly and 
cruel to thrust upon the doctor, the patient, or his closest 
relative responsibility of breaking the law in the solemn issue 
of life or death. A Bill has been drafted with ample safe- 
guards—the consent of the patient, the sanction of an inde- 
pendent tribunal, a time limit. Ministers of religion, doctors, 
many who have first-hand experience of this evil, are among 
the supporters of the Bill.—_I am, Sir, &e., 

F. Tavpor. 

109 Southwood Lance, Highgate, N.6. 


WALKING AND STALKING 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.| 

Str,—Miss Janet Adam Smith writes with commendable 
moderation on the question of ‘“* Walkers and Stalkers ” 
in the Highlands, but may I, as, to a certain extent, being 
included in both, make a few remarks on her article? It is, 
as she says, no new difticulty—this conflict of interests; but, 
doubtless, owing to the new “ hiking,” the increased facility 
of travel, and the fine weather of the last three years, it has 
become a more prominent one. It is evident that Miss 
Smith has little practical knowledge of either grouse-driving, 
or stalking the red deer—-otherwise she could hardly have 
written as she has in regard to either branch of sport. 

The plea for “ artists, naturalists and geologists” is an 
old one, but who is to tell if intruders are really such? If 
their claim is true, access can generally be obtained anywhere, 
provided the proper and necessary steps are taken. There 
are thousands of acres of hill and moor on which walking 
can be done with injury to no man, It is not fair to compare 
the Highlands with Switzerland or the Tyrol—conditions are 
entirely different, and the haunts of chamois and red deer 
have no resemblance, nor has the way in which they are 
hunted. There are other open spaces than foreign ones. 
Wales, the Lakes, and much of Scotland provide mountains 
and hills, and there are roads and paths affording all the 
walking that can be required. 

But it is one of the weaknesses of human nature to want 
to do what is forbidden, and to go where ground is closed. 
There is also a natural coveting of other men’s goods, but 
surely to go out of one’s way to gratify a desire, or supposed 
desire, and by such trespass to do a serious injury to other 
people is sheer selfishness. [For it is not a question of only 
making things a little more difficult, or of only spoiling the 
day’s amusement of two or three persons. The forests and 
moors are let for high rents, simply because of their sporting 
value. They are carefully looked after and preserved, much 
money is spent on them, the livelihood of many more than 
the actual owners depends on their being let, and the rates 
and taxes paid on the rentals are the main source of public 
revenue in the Highlands. The indiscriminate combination 
of walking and sport is simply impossible, and this Miss Smith 
apparently does not understand. It is not a matter of 
* keeping out of the way when signs of stalking are seen,” 
or a grouse drive is found to be in progress. By then, in all 
probability, irretrievable mischief will have been done how- 
ever unwillingly, not only to the particular stalk or drive, 
but to the whole day, and, in the case of deer, very likely 
for days afterwards. One single person on the skyline, or 
up wind, will clear the ground completely for miles. In 
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fact, if there is to be any sport at all the ground must be 
kept absolutely quiet and undistuibed, or no deer will 
remain on it. In grouse driving, too, a whole day’s driving 
may be ruined, with all the necessary preparation and great 
expense involved, by two or three persons wandering across 
the front of the butts or showing on the flanks. 

The Scottish law of trespass is the most indulgent in the 
world, but no country depends more on its sporting rights 
for its prosperity. Abolish these and it will mean far more 
than the extinction of the noblest of our fauna: it will mean 
loss and ruin for thousands. Let people walk far and wide. 
They can do so without making claims to which they have 
no title, and without doing infinite harm to the interests of 
others who are spending large sums of money in a perfectly 
legitimate and proper way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Berry. 

Aspley Guise, Bletchley. 


GUIDANCE FOR STATESMEN 
{To the Editor of THe Spectator. ] 
Smr,—The latest international crisis (in Austria) resulting, as so 
often has been the case, in assassination and revolution bordering 
on anarchy, emphasizes once again the bankruptcy of states- 
manship in this post-War world, and prompts the reflection 
that he would indeed be a benefactor who could restore inter- 
national confidence, and bring to all nations a settled peace. 

Recently you published a series of articles on ‘ Our 
Greatest Benefactor,” in the final one of which, contributed 
by Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., the writer declared that for him 
“there is but one answer . Jesus Christ . . . ” and 
that . . . “the Spirit of God is within us, and men and 
women, young and old, are hungry for it today.” I only 
wish there were more men, prominent in public affairs, who 
had the courage to state this openly today, and to challenge 
the Governments of the Christian World to act up to it. If 
only they would do so, I believe there would be a response 
that would surprise them. For people are beginning at last 
to realize the bankruptcy of human wisdom, and in despera- 
tion are turning to revolution and to dictatorships, in one 
form or another, to solve their national and international 
problems: the result being still greater confusion, distrust 
and fear all the world over. The only solution is, as Sir 
Arnold Wilson has indicated—viz., the application of the 
principles of the Gospel of Christ as the only practical politics 
at the present time. 

That these principles have never been tried is simply proof 
that we are not big enough for the occasion. We dare not 
accept the challenge, because it inevitably demands sacrifice— 
individual, national and international; and that is just 
what we will not face, or, at the best, consider it is for 
others to make the first move. 

Yet there is ample evidence—I have seen it myself in the 
Oxford Group Movement—that men and women, young and 
old, are hungry for the Spirit of God to be set free in this 
chaos of a world today, because they are coming to realize 
that His is the only Power that can save it from the disasters 
that threaten. Undoubtedly it is for the statesmen to seek 
and to apply this Power in the field of international affairs, yet 
not one of us can escape our individual responsibility in the 
matter.—I am, Sir, &c., S. R. Drury-LoweE 

(Vice-Admiral, retired). 

42 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 


PROFESSOR TIZZARD EXPLAINS 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectator.] 
Sir,—It was with a very acute sense of shock, I had almost 
written pain, that I noticed in “A Spectator’s Notebook” in 
your last issue a reference to myself which I can-only describe 
as wounding. Unless Iam very much mistaken it suggested 
that I do not exist! However, it is to air no personal griev- 
ance on the matter that I write to you now, but to ensure 
that no further violence is done in the future to a name 
which, I make bold to state, means much to the older people 
in Wisconsin. 


Now, Sir, the position is this: as the result of an accident 


sustained in the course of my favourite recreation, tricycling, 
Iam the victim of a most unfortunate malady, loss of memory. 
In the periods when this fearful darkness descends upon me, 





not only do I become completely oblivious of my Professorig 
and other official capacities (a fact which in the past has 
deprived me of several Chairs, as well as absenting me from 
countless social occasions of some importance), but I in me 


bed of a fine pair of twins. 
the date when I last left home, this incidentally raises seven| F 
nice points.—I am, Sir, &c., 


17.40 Here and Thete : 





in all sorts of other activities which normally I Should ney 
think of attempting. On the last occasion, for instanee, | 
undertook a most interesting polar expedition : or so | y 
assured by those who tell me that they were my companig, 
on it, for naturally, now that I have again returned to py 
normal condition, I can remember nothing of it. The ty, 
polar bear cubs which are now my constant companioy 
and might be taken to constitute evidence on the point 
could of course have been acquired in some other way. 
You will therefore readily understand my position int, 
matter when I say that I have no recollection at all of havin 
sent an entry regarding myself to the reference book whic, 
your contributor ‘Janus ” mentions, and I can only assun 


that some good kind friend, aware of my predicament, sa 


it on my behalf. Perhaps I may have the hospitality of yoy 


columns to thank him for this thoughtful action. 


One alteration should perhaps, in the interests of accuraey, 


be noted. The entry respecting my family should now rea(; 


My wife has just been brought ty 
As, of course, I cannot remembe 


Sons, 7. Daughters, 7. 


Water B. Tizzano, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 3rd 
Stephen King-Hall on the weck’s news \, 









a 
a! 
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ies 





21.25 Symphony Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra (Section B) 
Sibelius, &c. .. a \ 
22.40 Tennyson’s “ Ulysses,” "read ‘by Felix Aylmer oe «oun 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 4th 
18.30 The Empire Games: H. M. Abrahams... ; ae 
20.00 Recital: Lionel Tertis (viola), Solomon (piano) . LR, &. 
21.45 Twenty Years Ago—a radio report of events preceding the 


outbreak of war, compiled by Professor Harold Temperley, 
Editor of the British Official Documents Be id 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 5th 

Service from H.M.S. ‘ Victory,’ Nelson’s Flagship, in 
Portsmouth Dockyard ne 

Unveiling of the Livingstone Memorial at Victoria Falls, 
S. Rhodesia, by the Hon. H. U. Moffatt, Livingstone’s 
ne aa and ex-Prime Minister of S. Rhodesia, relayed from 


11.00 


13.50 


17.30 Gee ol Howard Wilkinson: Rev. Prebendary H. F. B. 
Mackay . N. 
17.45 Chamber Music: Grinke Trio and Betsy de la Porte (com 


tralto). Beethoven, Ravel, &c. He N. 
19.30 Violin Recital : Orrea Pernel. Music by Turina .. N. 
19.30 Carolare : Hymn-singing from Porth , | WR 
20.00 Congregationalist Service from Cart’s Lane Church, Bir- 


mingham: Shoran S. Singha will give the address : 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Strings of Section E) with Arthur 
Benjamin (piano) LR 
Concert from the Scottish Summer School of Music .. SR 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6th 


21.05 


21.05 


9.30 oo Ceremony of the "Royal National Eisteddfod of “.. 
Wales .. R. 

15.55 Die Walkiire, Act L relayed from Bay ‘reuth.. ae ._N 

20.00 Ringer’s Day at Trowbridge, with A. G. Street 1. WR 

20.25 Die Walkiire, Act Il, relayed from Bayreuth LR., &c 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 7th 

13.00 Organ Recital : Thomas Hallford from Newcastle City Hall 

16.40 British Empire Games at the White City Stadium: Running _ 
Commentary by Harold Abrahams on the One Mile Relay ™: 

17.15 Sara Allgood in songs and monologues in the Children’s 
Hour : ' 

20.00 W iid Decembers : Clemence Dane’s Bronté play te .. DR 

21.25 A Flying Padre in the Australian Bush: Rev. L. Daniels. . N, 

21.40 Senden Command Tidworth Tattoo: Items 3 and 4 N. 

22.00 British Empire Games—Swimming: Commentary by 
Harold Parker . ey ee 

23.20 Tattoo continued : Item 13 and Grand Finale te oe 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8th 

15.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, cond. Ethel Smyth and 
Sir Dan Godfrey. ‘“‘ Féte Galante,” &c. .. 

20.00 More Picture People. Composite programme from the 
sound track of recent films, manta Garbo, Elizabeth _ 
Bergner, &c. . N. 

21.25 Wild Decembers—repeat performance ‘ N 

THURSDAY, AUGUST oth 

14.00 Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales : Presidential Address 
by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George and Chairing the Bard 

21.00 Kutcher String Quartet and George Parker (bass). . L.R., &¢ 

21.30 Nottingham—a literary tour: arranged by Ruth ‘Adam .. MR 
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A Modern Elizabethan 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


Mr. Peter FLEMING, as the reading world now knows, is an 
adventurous young man with an acid and scornful mind, a 
fresh and vivid style, and a conviction that he bears a 
charmed life. At any rate, the recklessness with which he 
takes his life repeatedly into his hands is sufficient to suggest 
that he holds that conviction. He even states it specifically, 
and with a degree of grievance: ‘* Nothing,’ he complains, 
“ ever seems to happen to me.” Of all grievances, that strikes 
me as one of the least justifiable. What he really means, I 
think, is not so much that bandits annoyingly absent them- 
selves from the road on the very day he elects to travel down 
it, as that his determination to live a romantic life is matched 
only by his determination never to romanticize it. Thus his 
wit is constantly ready with its lance couched against any 
possible danger of self-glorification. As he observes, a sense 
of proportion which is either hopelessly under- or over- 
developed makes it impossible for him to take any of his own 
activities seriously. 

It would perhaps be ungracious to hint that One's Company 
is a shade less fascinating than Brazilian Adventure. I do 
not think the slight disappointment is due to any personal 
taste, for generally speaking books about China appeal to me 
more than books about Brazil. But there was something 
about that extravagant, high-spirited enterprise which 
exceeded this more sober account of the experiences of a War 
correspondent. Still, all the old sense of fun is there: the 
lightning character-sketches (‘the diplomats drift to and 
fro with the slow, stately and mysterious grace of fish in an 
aquarium’); the descriptive passages, restrained and rare, 
are still as admirable. If the slight disappointment persists, 
that is not to say that Mr. Fleming has not again written a 
travel-book in a thousand. It is only to say that the standard 
he set himself by his first book was almost impossibly high. 

The book divides itself into two parts: the first part 
concerns the experiences of the author in the new kingdom 
of Manchukuo ;_ the second part his experiences in the Red 
Communist district of Kiangsi in South China, never pre- 
viously visited by a foreigner. Accounts of the possible fate 
awaiting a Special Correspondent were not exactly reas- 
suring : 

“T was confronted once more,” writes Mr. Fleming, “ with the 
ghost of Mr. Riley. Mr. Riley was a brilliant correspondent of 
The Times who came out to China a few years ago and was almost 
immediately murdered in the interior. All the way from Printing 
House Square to Peking people had reminded me of his unhappy 
fate with a monotonous regularity ; among strangers to whom I 
was introduced it was a favourite conversation opening. In the 
end even Mr. Riley himself could hardly have wished more fervently 
than I that he had escaped his assassins.” 

Such tales, however, were not sufficient to put Mr. Fleming 
off. Equipped with a supply of visiting-cards, on which the 
nearest Chinese phonetic equivalent of his name appeared, 
in this case being Fu Lei Ming, meaning Learned Engraver 
on Stone, he set out for Manchuli, being involved in a grand 
railway accident on the way, when the Trans-Siberian Express 
took the law into its own hands descending a steep hill. 
Arrived in Manchuria, he tells a good and exciting story of 
an expedition with a Japanese flying column in an attempt 
to mop up the local bandits. (This was the occasion on 
which the bandits were so disobliging as to keep out of the 
way.) He flew to Jehol; he was granted an interview with 
the Emperor Pu Yi. Still, not enough having happened, he 
Cecided to penetrate into the unexamined region of Red 
China, entailing an overland journey from Shanghai to 

Canton. His account of this journey constitutes the most 





One’s Company:: A Journey to China. By Peter Fleming. 


(Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


interesting and, so far as information goes, the most valuable 
part of the book. 

One does not, of course, read Mr. Fieming primarily for 
information. One reads him for literary delight and for the 
pleasure of meeting an Elizabethan spirit allied to a modern 
mind. But, since he is also an observer of penetrating 
intelligence who travelled to China as the representative of 
a great and solemn newspaper, it would be foolish to ignore 
his more serious conclusions. These conclusions are given 
occasionally, never portentously, either in a sudden paragraph 
or in a few condensed and incisive pages. The note of 
warning at the beginning of the book, characteristic of Mr. 
Fleming’s resolute modesty, is enough to reassure the most 
apprehensive reader : 

“The recorded history of Chinese civilization covers a period 
of four thousand years. The population of China is estimated 
at 450 millions. China is larger than Europe. The author of 
this book is 26 years old. He has spent, altogether, about seven 
months in China. He does not speak Chinese.” 

Alas, I am in no position to judge whether Mr. Fleming's 
diffidence is justified or not. I have never, I regret to say, 
been to China. The best that [I can do is to let him speak 
for himself : 

“.. . the curse of China is ineffectiveness. As you travel 
through the country you find a continuous pleasure in the charm, 
the humour, the courtesy, the industry, and the fundamentally 
reasonable outlook of the inhabitants; but all the time you are 
missing something, and you are hardly conscious of what it is 
until you meet somebody who is effective: who really means to 
do what he says he is going to do: who can resist the fatal lure 
of compromise: who ean rise superior to his enervating and 
obstructionist surroundings: who gets things done. Such a man 
puts your respect for the Chinese on a less academic plane.” 

And then, more specifically, let him speak on Communism 
in China : 

‘,... the Chinese Communists are not ineffective. The Red 
Areas are controlled, and rigidly controlled, by a central govern- 
ment at the * capital,’ Shuikin. . . . Communism in Kiangsi is pro- 
bably not much further removed from orthodox Communism than 
the adulterated brand now practised in Russia. It is, of course, very 
much simplified. The principal tenets to which the peasant is called 
on to subscribe (or perish) are broadly indicated by the two slogans, 
‘The Land for the People’ and * Down With Imperialism.’ The 
first is simple and makes pleasant hearing. The second can hardly be 
so easy to expound to people who have never seen an Imperialist in 
their life and would not know one if they did. .. . So the Communist 
recruit, when in the heat of battle he looks down his sights and 
sees at the other end of them only the sheepish face of young Liu 
who used to live in the next village, nerves himself with the memory 
of all that has been told him about the foreign capitalists who are 
supplying Liu’s masters at Nanking with poisonous gas and aero- 
planes: and duly pulls the trigger. . . . The chief weakness of 
the Communist policy, regarded simply in the light of a method 
of governing the Chinese, is that it comprises a strong element of 
what may be called internal iconoclasm. The oldest, the most 
powerful traditions in China are centred on the family, and Com- 
munism is out to break the family. By abolishing inheritance, 
and marriage, and ancestor-worship, and by trying to super- 
impose the conception of a State as the unit to live in and work 
for, they are defying customs so long established that they have 
become instincts. It is, I think, this aspect of Communism which 
is the limiting factor on its spontaneous generation outside the 
present Red Areas. Only a reproduction of the special circum- 
stances in which the movement had its birth could result in the 
oceurrence of a parallel outbreak elsewhere in China. 

I have picked only a few lines out of the more serious 
pages of Mr. Fleming's book, and have reproduced them in 
order to show that his record is something more than amerely 
frivolous, personal and scathing account of a journey in the 
course of which he encountered a number of characters 
apparently created to shrivel under the flick of his pen. 
There is thus something for all tastes, for the reader desirous 
of solid common sense and observation and for the reader to 
whom the light and witty touch makes a stronger appeal, 
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Good Advice from Oxford 


Personal Ethics. Edited by Professor K. E. Kirk. (Milford. 5s.) 
Tue suggestion has recently been made that the moral world 
of our day is suffering from conditions analogous to those 
which have produced so disastrous a slump in the world of 
economics. Just as, in the economie field, production has 
got ahead of consumption, bursting storehouses on the one 
hand, hungry millions on the other, so in the moral field there 
is an accumulation of sound instruction and good advice 
vastly in excess of human willingness, or even capacity, to 
make use of it. According to this view the world would have 
been saved long ago if good advice could save it. What we 
now need is not more good advice, or sound instruction, but 
more power to make a profitable use of what we have already. 
Needless to say, this view of the matter is not characteristic 
of our older Universities. There the prevailing belief seems 
to be that the world’s neglect of the advice already given it 
can only be eured by giving it more and better. Hence this 
book, the work of seven contributors, all distinguished 
members of the University of Oxford. What advice, then, 
have these writers, taken one by one, to give? It seems a 
fair question to ask of a book on Personal Ethics. We look 
to such a book for guidance. 

Dr. B. H. Streeter, Provost of the Queen’s College, finds 
that English education is best represented in the tradition 
of our public schools, where the main emphasis falls on the 
development of character, in contrast to the education of 
continental countries where intellectual and aesthetic devel- 
opment is the object chiefly aimed at. This one-sidedness 
in our public school system Dr. Streeter would correct by a 
stronger infusion of intellectual and aesthetic interests, and 
he would make the system so corrected accessible to every- 
body. His advice accordingly takes that form. 

Canon K. E. Kirk, Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral 
Theology, writes on Marriage. He reviews three methods of 
“solving the problem” of sex: (1) Realism, which stands 
for the Christian idea of monogamy; (2) Pessimism, which 
regards the whole affair of man and woman as desperate, and 
-an think of no better palliative than cheap and easy divorce 
on the American model; (3) Romanticism, which allows to 
young people a “considerable degree of liberty in sex- 
experimentation.” He compares the merits of the three 
methods, with especial care to give Romanticism its due, and 
finally decides for Realism, as likely on the whole to yield 
better results than the other two—this mainly on the ground 
that the interests of the children should be the paramount con- 
sideration. His advice accordingly is to stick to monogamy. 

In the essay on Patriotism Mr. J. R. Maud, Fellow and Dean 
of University College, furnishes the reader with some useful 
mental exercise in finding out precisely what he is driving at. 
He admits that groups, such as nations, are by nature habitu- 
ally selfish in their relations with other groups and (as at 
present constituted) incapable of the altruistic or self-effacing 
conduct becoming a good Christian or even a good neighbour. 
The problem therefore is—how can the moral man be a self- 
respecting patriot under these conditions? It is not clear 
that Mr. Maud suceeeds in solving it. However, by one 
means or another he reaches this conclusion : 

* The true love of a patriot for his country is of such a kind that 
the more he loves his country the more capable he finds himself of 
loving other countries as he loves his own.” 

His advice would seem to be, therefore, ‘‘ learn to love your 
own country as you ought and the love of other countries will 


be added unto you “—a rather poor look-out for the other 
countries, 
Mr. C. R. Morris, Fellow of Balliol, writing on Social 


Inequalities, or class distinctions, has on his hands a problem 
of the same type as the foregoing, since Patriotism is nothing 
other than class consciousness on the national scale. Mr. 
Morris deprecates class distinctions when based upon wealth 
as leading to hatred and strife, but believes them nevertheless 
to be inevitable in one form or another, and on the whole 
beneficial—or possibly so—when based on higher ground, 
such as education, culture or a common interest in the things 
of the spirit. How then are we to conduct our lives, as 
members of the culture-class in which we happen to be, 
without contracting the vices of intellectual, moral or spiritual 
a problem obviously analogous to that which Mr, 
Maud has to solve in his essay on Patriotism, since even 


snobbery 


—<————=—= 


cultured groups are apt to be selfish and exclusive? Mr, 
Morris finds his clue to the answer in our public school tradition 
of education and its continuation in such institutions as 
Balliol College, thus falling into line with the conclusions of 
Dr. Streeter. This tradition, or system, he thinks, has Within 
it the potency, waiting development, of putting an end to qj 
these class snobberies, exclusions and mutual hatreds: 

“It is within our power” (he writes) “to abolish the wor, 

effects of class hostility by so overhauling our national system of 
education as to make full use of that mysterious power, ingrained 
in the British system of education, to make all sorts live together jy 
real unity.” 
As general advice this is clear enough, though one would lp 
glad of more information as to what the overhauling recon. 
mended by Mr. Morris would involve. How, for exampk, 
would Balliol itself be affected, and the University of Oxfor 
in general ? 

Like Richard Cobden, Mr. R. L. Hall, Fellow and Dean of 
Trinity College, is a believer in the moral value of an ideal 
bargain. Accordingly, his ‘‘ Earning and Spending” jx 
largely occupied in analysing the conditions which constitute 
fairness in bargaining, his opinion being that, provided buyer 
and seller both play the game, the moral man has no cause to 
gnash his teeth over the evils of economic competition, No 
harm, therefore, in earning a good income, provided you 
observe the rules of the game (which embody a good many 
fine distinctions) in earning it and in spending it when earned, 
On the spending side Mr. Hall has somewhat less to say than 
on the earning, but he sees very clearly that enforced equality 
of income (as advocated, say, by Mr. Bernard Shaw) con- 
bined with go-as-you-please in the spending department is 
an arrangement certain to wreck itself immediately. 

Mr. R. C. Mortimer, Student of Christ Church, on Gambling, 
furnishes a contribution of outstanding interest. His essay 
appeals to the present reviewer as the most competent short 
treatment of that thorny topic that has recently come his way, 
It leaves one moreover with an impression of the author as 
one of those genial and sensible men with whom it would be 
a pleasure, and in no sense a crime, to make a bet. Mr. 
Mortimer has grasped the truth, among others essential to 
his thesis, that an assured security, unsalted by risk, is a 
monotonous condition highly unpalatable to human nature— 
a truth which the apostles of ** safety first ’’ invariably over- 
look in making provision for the millennium. ‘To gambling as 
an amusement of the wise Mr. Mortimer has no objection, and 
even looks upon it with favour when practised within proper 
limits. But gambling as a vocation, or even as a habit, he 
rightly regards as the very devil. And since, in a world 
largely populated by fools, the restriction of gambling within 
proper limits is not possible, his advice is, on the whole, to 
keep clear of it. 

To Canon J. S. Bezzant, Chancellor of Liverpool Cathedral 
and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, has been allotted the 
teasing and tiresome problem of reconciling religion and 
morality, originally joined together by God but since wan- 
tonly torn asunder by philosophers. Can morality stand on 
its own feet without the support of belief in a Personal Ged? 
Yes, answers our author, it can stand, but with considerable 
risk of falling and with little power to advance. Even ina 
godless world reasons could be found for preferring a good 
life to an evil one, but they would lack the driving power 
which a religious faith alone can supply. ‘ That the universe 
is the work and expression of the nature of a personal God is 
the belief within which the hold of morality has attained a 
maximum intensity and extent.” ‘ Reverence and love of 
God ... will assuredly always support and _ intensify 
the demands of morality.” In other words, the demand of 
morality up to a point is independent of religion, but in the 
absence of religion the power to meet the demand is likely to 
be lacking. 

It is to be hoped that the excellent injunctions given in 
this book, not all of them entirely novel, and some perhaps 
rather difficult to combine with others, will evoke correspond- 
ing action in readers. But, having regard to the bad habit of 
the modern world, from which even our universities are not 
entirely free, of discussing good advice instead of acting upon 
it, the present reviewer has his doubts. He is inclined to 
believe, with the eccentrics, that if good advice could extirpate 
original sin it would have been extirpated long ago, Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. L. P. Jacks. 
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Another View of the Slump 
The Great Depression. By Professor Lionel Robbins. 

(Macmillan. 83. oD 
Economists are in very ill odour just now among practical 
men, and the reason why is not hard to discover. It is that 
they s0 persistently contradict each other’s conclusions, 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? The practical men, 
whether of business or politics, are willing enough in their 
dire straits to listen to the academic oracles, and respectful 
towards the formidable arrays of sifted facts and statistics 
with which their theories are supported. But they have no 
sooner been urged by one pundit to walk in one path than 
another intervenes to urge them to prefer a second ; a third 
shows overwhelming reasons for a third, a fourth for a fourth, 
and so on. Quot economici, tot sententiae. No science’s repu- 
tation could survive such devastating disagreements among 
its votaries. 

This impression can only be deepened by Professor 
Robbins’ book. It proves, with great ability and by the 
most legitimate of weapons, that before and during the 
economic crisis nearly every expert has been wrong. The 
Bank of England was wrong in the decade between the War 
and the crisis. But so was Mr. Keynes who criticized it; 
indeed he seems to have been the more astray of the two. 
The Federal Reserve Banks in America were also wrong, but 
not in the way for which they have been most often blamed ; 
they did not sterilize gold and contract credit ; on the con- 
trary, it seems to have been their fatal error that in 1927-9 
they over-expanded it. Those who think the crisis monetary 
are wrong. Those who refer it to technological developments 
are likewise wrong. It was not due to deflation. It was not 
due to any scarcity or maldistribution of gold. It is only 
being made worse by the measures taken to counteract it-— 
not merely by an early and primitive monstrosity like the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, or by the various devices for controlling 
markets through monopoly pools, but by every kind of 
“ restrictionism *’ or ‘‘ planning * which we see practised or 
advocated to-day. A dissection of President Roosevelt's 
experiments begins like this : 

“Tt is yet too early to say whether the American emergency 
legislation will prevent the coming of some degree of recovery. 
The various measures which have been introduced each work in such 
different directions. The National Recovery Act raises costs and 
fosters monopoly. The Agricultural Adjustment Act restricts output 
and subsidizes immobility. The Gold Policy attempts to raise 
prices by a method which increases the scarcity of gold and imposes 
the maximum inconvenience on the world at large. The unbalancing 
of the Budget and the vast expenditures on public works have an 
inflationary tendency which may well over-ride the various impedi- 
ments to enterprise created in other directions and engender an 
inflationary boom—a boom which, if the analysis of earlier chapters 
is correct, would be likely to be followed by a deflationary collapse.” 

Let the reader be under no false impression ; there is nothing 
here or anywhere in Professor Robbins’ book which is frivol- 
ous, captious, or insincere. It is very ably argued and, one 
might add, very clearly and at times brilliantly written. He 
is seeking the truth, and it is not his fault if his conclusions 
suggest that most of the other experts have been wrong. Nor 
is he alone in that view; for, after all, most of them hold it 
about each other. But it is unfortunate for the repute of 
their common profession. 

His own diagnosis of the depression traces it to over- 
investment, occurring in the years 1927-9, and chiefly, though 
not solely, in the United States, where it directly resulted from 
the action of the Federal Reserve Banks in cheapening and 
over-expanding credit during that period. The evil thus 
generated was magnified, partly by the pre-existing economic 
heresies of countries like Germany and Austria, but even more 
by the restrictionist and inflationist remedies into which the 
statesmen of all countries rushed. In discussing these Professor 
Robbins takes his stand firmly at all points by the older politi- 
caleconomy. He has a profound belief in laisser-faire, in the 
virtues of an unplanned self-acting economy ; which, however, 
if it is to work, must be allowed to work all through, and not 
be deformed by piecemeal pegging in this or that supposed 
interest. Not merely Socialism, in his opinion, but everything 
that is fashionable today under such titles as “ planning,” 

makts for instability and poverty, wherever its influence 
extends. 

Holding these views, he is naturally enough pessimistic 
about the near future. But he does not despair, on a longer 


view. Sound argument, he thinks, can prevail, even in vast 
democracies. ‘“* The policies which at present prevail have 
been adopted, not because they have been forced on politicians 
by the masses, but because the masses have been taught to 
believe them.” But is that entirely true? One of the most 
fundamental varieties of pegging in our contemporary economy 
is the pegging of wages—one to which many, though not all, 
the other varieties may be traced. (E.g., if you peg a British 
farm labourer’s wage at 30s., you are led on inevitably to peg 
food prices, and so to institute food tariffs.) On pp. 82-84 
Professor Robbins seems to admit that it is incompatible with 
a self-acting economy, at any rate when coupled with a transfer 
to the State of the responsibility for the maintenance of the 
unemployed. But can we really suppose that the fact of 
demoeracy is not causal here, or that adherence to these 
methods has not been (and will not be) ** forced on politicians 
by the masses”? And if so, may not his plea for a return 
from ‘‘ planning ”’ to laisser-faire seem rather like crying for 


the moon ? R. C. K. Ensor, 


Florio’s London 


John Florio. The Life of an Italian in Shakespeare’s England. 

By Frances A. Yates. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.). 
Romantic poets have established so firmly in our minds the 
translunary myth of the Mermaid Tavern that it is still a 
little difficult, despite the research of scholars, to see the 
Elizabethan dramatists in the common light of day. But 
the heroics of the Globe and Bull are absent from the life of 
John Florio, and the story of this Elizabethan literary man 
who earned his living by teaching Italian and translating 
books has almost a modern ring. Others have reconstructed 
Florio’s activities from the records that remain, but this 
study is original in its purpose and arrangement ; moreover 
Miss Yates has thrown light on several obscure points. The 
problem of Shakespeare’s debt to Florio has attracted much 
attention, but it is beyond her immediate purpose and she 
promises us a further volume on the subject. Her biography 
is not only scholarly but also illustrative of the period, and it 
has, therefore, an unusual interest. We hear the chatter of 
the coteries, the ferocious wrangles of poets, all the angry 
buzzing which occurred even in an age when men of genius 
were as plentiful as blackberries. 

Florio’s father was one of the early Italian reformers, an 
ex-friar who narrowly escaped the attentions of the Inquisi- 
tion. He arrived eventually in London and was pastor for 
a time at the Strangers’ Church. John Florio carefully made 
use of his father’s patrons and took advantage of the fact 
that Italian was all the rage. His First Fruits, a conversation 
book for aristocratic learners, was Puritanic in tone, for 
Italian was as suspect then as French was in the Victorian 
age. But his second book was more sprightly in tone, for 
manners had changed and Florio was moving with the times. 
He was living a fashionable life and although he always 
remained a conscientious scholar, even a pedant, he had no 
doubt reacted from the stringent atmosphere of his carly 
upbringing. The dialogues give us valuable glimpses of 
Elizabethan town life. Conscious of his Italian modernity, 
Florio lectured his England with the persistence, if not the 
wit, of Mr. Bernard Shaw. But the English * inferiority 
complex” in matters of culture found the inevitable expression 
in parody. Florio never forgave an insult and showed his 
command of the language in his answering abuse : 

“those notable Pirates in this our paper-sea, those sea-dogs, or land- 
Critickes, monsters of men, if not beastes rather than men; whose 
teeth are Canibals, their toongs adderforkes, their lips aspes-poyson, 
their eies basiliskes, their breath the breath of a graue, their wordes 
like swordes of Turkes, that striue which shall diue deepest into a 
Christian lying bound before them.” 

We are not too far from Barbary and the Spanish Main. 

Florio knew everybody worth knowing in an age of patron- 
age. His wife was a sister of the poet Samuel Daniel, one of 
his patrons was Southampton, Hakluyt and Jonson were 
among his friends. He was in the advanced group of 
Euphuists, wrote sonnets with the modernists and kept in 
with the Arcadian stylists of the left wing. For a time 
Florio was in the household of the French Ambassador, 
Mauvissi¢re, and a friend of that ill-fated philosopher, 
Giordano Bruno. Was Florio earning a little extra money 
as a counterspy for Walsingham during the Marist plots ? 
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It is possible—and Miss Yates finds veiled hints in William 
Vaughan’s satire, The Golden. Fleece. But the accusation of 
spying is a term of opprobrium in all periods of political 
turmoil, 

Florio’s Montaigne refreshed the overheated Elizabethan 
mind with its cool undercurrent of cultured scepticism. There 
was no impediment, for the naturalized foreigner was more 
Elizabethan than the Elizabethans themselves in his style 
and adorned his text with ‘ high-swelling and heaven- 
disembowelling words.’ The famous translator found favour 
at the Court of the pedantic James I. He was a man of the 
world as we may guess from this letter of an Italian musician 
in search of a job at Court : 

“T gained over Florio by standing him a dinner and by presenting 
him with a tobacco pipe.” 

But Florio was not as shrewd as Shakespeare and his old age 
was pitiable. Forgotten by royalty, we see him as an old 
man in Fulham, still working at his revised Italian dictionary, 
begging for a few lessons. and craving an “ inch of charitie ” 
from the Lord Treasurer. He caught the plague, died in a 
pesthouse, and his body was in all probability flung into the 


common pit. AUSTIN CLARKE, 


All the Facts of Fiction 


The History of the English Novel. The Novel of Sentiment 
and the Gothic Romance. By Ernest A. Baker. (Witherby. 
16s.) 

Dr. Baker has issued the fifth volume of his painstaking 

history of the English Novel, and a sixth volume will soon 

appear. Another volume, or possibly several volumes, will 
bring his history down to the eve of the present day. It is 
salutary to remember that Mr. Ford Madox Ford covered the 
whole ground from Nash to Henry James in one very short 
volume, without neglecting any novelist of major importance. 
Dr. Baker can hardly be accused of Mr. Ford's unacademic 
preference for one novelist rather than another; he has 
devoted one volume to * The Elizabethan Age and After,” 
one volume to ‘“* The Later Romances and the Establishment 
of Realism,” one volume to ** Intellectual Realism” (a volume 
which includes Smollett, Fielding, Richardson and Sterne) ; 
and now he devotes roughly the same space to the period 
between Smollett and Jane Austen when there were no novel- 
ists of greater importance than Fanny Burney, Goldsmith, 

Beckford and Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The Memoirs of a Flea, Lettres de Mistriss Butlerd a mylord 
Charles Alfred, duc de Cuaitombridge, The Memoirs of an 
Hermaphrodite, even the entrancing period titles do little to 
lighten Dr. Baker's pedestrian humourless style. For few 
of the novels he describes has he any sympathy. ‘ They were 
affected by literary fashions,” he writes, not realizing that he 
is robbing himself of the only excuse for his history, ** but had 
little influence on the course of literary development . . . poor 
novels may be Jandmarks when they contain the germs of 
some tendency or hint at some line of interest that others will 
pursue much further.” It was the merit of Miss Tompkins‘s 
valuable work on the same period, The Popular Novel in 
England, 1770-—1800, that she did disclose the germ of better 
things in such novelists as Bage and Jenner and Elizabeth 
Blower. ‘ Bare mention,” Dr. Baker writes, ‘* must suffice 
for Charles Jenner,” in whose prose Miss Tompkins noted the 
first lvric quickening of the romantic movement. He finds 
nothing more illuminating of the novel of sensibility than that 
“high flown emotionalism is a disguise for baser impulses, 
‘fiddling harmonics on the strings of sensualism,’ ” while 
Miss Tompkins made the invaluable technical point that in 
criticizing these novels we should ‘* discard the term structure 
with its architectural suggestions, and think of these books in 
terms of colour. What their authors aimed at—at least, the 
best of them—-was delicacy and variety of emotional hue.” 

Technical criticism of this kind is quite outside Dr. Baker's 
range. Putting, in his own words, Joseph Andrews and 
Tom Jones, * under the magnifying glass and exhibiting the 
technical means by which Fielding obtained his effects,” he 
naively notes 
“how he made his personages portray themselves and always 
speak in character, how his fiction was thus self-authenticated and 
all pretences were rendered superfluous ; how, again, he so managed 
iis scenes and links of narrative that the story seemed to tell itself, 


—— 





and yet all the while his was a controlled realism, conveying a clear 
philosophy of life at the same time as it seemed to present a Polish 
mirror to reality.” : 





Later he remarks that Fanny Burney’s fiction “ was simply, 
mirror ; Fielding’s had been a mirror with a philosophy ofligg. 
Rasselas is an example of the philosophy without the mirror” 

These are fair examples of Dr. Baker's criticism and fj, 
examples, too, of his clotted style. One can only suppoy 
that an undiscriminating love of facts for their own sale 
without relation to any literary or even historical value, hy 
spurred him to the immense labour of this history in whig) 
as many pages must have been devoted to forgotten novels x 
Ranke devoted to forgotten Popes. Certainly it can hardly) 
a labour of even an uncritical love for fiction, or he would ng 
have made so lukewarm and irrelevant a claim: that th 
novel secures “ an illusion of actuality in the reader's minj, 
differing psychologically, but hardly less powerful than th 
evoked by living actors with scenery mimicking the rj 


world.”’ GRAHAM GREENE, 


Unheard Melodies 


Symphony for Full Orchestra. 

(Sunday Referee. 2s. 6d.) 
Poems of the War and After. By Vera Brittain. 
The Priestess. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 
Unheard Melodies. By Lord Gorell. (Murray. 5s.) 
The Walls of Glass. By A.S.J.Tessimond. (Methuen. 2s. 6d) 
“In April of this year,” writes Mr. Victor B. Neuberg in his 
Foreword to Symphony for Full Orchestra, ‘‘ I was invited by 
the Sunday Referee to become its Poetry-Editor. That 
paper,” he continues, ‘“ proposed to be so original as to 
encourage verse-writing, and—if the Muse willed—to find 
new Poets, though Poets well-known were not to be excluded,” 
Why, however, the Sunday Referee, having made this decision, 
chose Mr. Neuberg to approach the Muse on their behalf 
remains obscure. The Muss, in any case (or so it would appear 
from the results), was not at home, and those of the well-known 
poets who were not excluded must surely have been a trifle 
below form to have been bested by Miss Pamela Hansford 
Johnson for the honour of being the first Sunday Referee poet 
to receive publication in book form. Mr. Neuberg, however, 
felt no such misgivings. ‘‘ Poets realized,” he tells us proudly, 
* that intelligent and professional interest (my italics) was 
being taken in their work ; and—as a coping merit—the work 
sent in was unprecedentedly good.” So here is Symphony for 
Full Orchestra, the first, it is hoped (by Mr. Neuberg), of a long 
series of works by poets who win prizes in the Sunday Referee. 
And with this Mr. Neuberg bursts into professional praise of 
his first ‘‘ find,” in terms whose succulent nonsense is equalled 
only by the oddity of their syntax : 


By Pamela Hansford Johnson, 


(Gollancz. 6s, 


. “Facilely one could write panegyric upon Miss Johnson's 
work. I prefer to leave the reader to ‘ take ’ it in heshe’s own 
manner. If the reader be poet, or poet-lover, heshe will not 
easily let fade from memory this, her first book. . . . To 
opulence of-texture and a vigilant and fastidious tonality Miss 
Johnson adds a swift and pastellic colour-sense ; light in 
quality, with an undertone of tragicness. Her work seems to 
me, in a@ phrase, inevitably beautiful. Never lacking is that 
grey-peacock-like harmoniousness that certain picture-poetry 
brings as its Muse-dower. It is as a picture-poet that Miss 
Johnson has succeeded perfectly in recording the ‘ findings’ 
of a word-sense that reveals the perfectly-attuned ear. Be it 
noted, there is never a strain-sign ; every cadence falls in abso- 
lute and final appropriateness ; if Poetry be ‘ profundity made 
clear to the receiver ’ Pamela Hansford Johnson succeeds com- 
pletely as a Lyric Poet.” 

Poor Miss Johnson! She has a lot to live up to, and it will 
not be wholly her fault if an odd “ heshe ”’ or two allows her 
first book to fade from memory a little quicker than Mr. 
Neuberg anticipates. For there are, in fact, only two state- 
ments in her patron’s Foreword which are both intelligible 
and true: one is ‘‘ Pamela Hansford Johnson’s poems are 
now before the reader” ; and the other, ** the quality of her 
work will surely be obvious to those who love poetry.” 

Equally obvious to the discerning, I am afraid, will be the 
quality of Miss Brittain, Miss Gibbons, Lord Gorell and Mr. 
Tessimond. Miss Brittain, it will be remembered, was the 
author of Testament of Youth, a successful prose work, and she 
modestly disclaims any special distinction in her verses. “ They 
are published chiefly,” she explains, “for those readers of 
Testament of Youth who have asked me where they can obtain 
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my long-defunct little volume, Verses of aV.A.D.” Tt would 
have been better if Miss Brittain had turned a deaf ear to these 
enquiries. For the verses themselves, though innocent 
cnough as juvenilia, display all the vices of adolescent 
poetics : sentimentality, romantic vagueness and an embarrass- 
ingly personal reference. A private drawer, not a bookshelf, 
was the proper place for them. 

Miss Gibbons is almost equally diffuse, though more 
restrained and less private than Miss Brittain. Her weak- 
nesses are those of countless other writers with the intentions 
put not the equipment of a poet: over-simplicity, the inability 
to escape worn-out metaphors and symbols, and a complete 
lack of any rhythmic subtlety. Her poems, charming as, I 
am sure, many people will find them, abound in facile contrasts 
and too easy echoes ; and at her worst she can write : 

“ Now is the delicate time of the year 
When buds are uncovered and roses appear, 


To nod in the gardens and dance on the sprays 
That grace the green hedges along the wild ways.” 


Lord Gorell also has paid too much attention to the poetry 
of the past and too little to that of the present, and his verses 
carry a curiously archaic air about them. Domestic, tra- 
ditional and rather psalm-like, they are clearly the work of a 
Publie School Man whose test of a poet’s quality is nearly, if 
not quite, his record in the Great War. A notice on the jacket 
refers to the poet’s markedly * English ” character and men- 
tions specifically his ** landscape,” but beyond a great deal of 
talk about English voices, English scents (including fox ?) 
and an occasional reference to the Sussex Downs, there does 
not seem very much justification for this opinion. 

Mr. Tessimond has little in common with the preceding 
poets. Where they are traditional and derivative, he is 
modern and modish ; where they are sentimental, he is psycho- 
logical and slick. His imagery, unlike theirs, is more his own 
than another’s, but none the beiter for it since, like theirs, it is 
imposed from without, not sprung from within. There is, in 
fact, nothing to choose between the naif self-conscious intel- 
lectuality of : 

‘Stairs fly as straight as hawks ; 

Or else in spirals, curve out of curve, pausing 

At a ledge to poise their wings before relaunching. 

Stairs sway at the height of their flight 

Like a Melody in Tristan ; ”’ 


and the naif un-self-conscious emotionality of Miss Brittain’s : 
“They come again, strange ghosts of days long dead, 
Wreathed with the shadowy joys that once we knew 
When withered hair was gold, and pale lips red.” 
It is only a question of two different ways of not writing poctry. 
I. M. Parsons. 


The Dark West 
Ravens’ Brood. By E. F. Benson. (Barker. 


Ravens’ Brood comes unexpectedly from the author of Dodo 
and David Blaize, and his public, if perhaps a little discon- 
certed by it, must salute this evidence of his versatility 
and willingness to experiment with his art. For scene 
he has gone to the Cornwall of seventy years ago, a dark 
and secret land not to be penetrated by the foreigner: a 
land of monolith and stone circle, of pagan dances and 
fertility rites, where the fervours of a revivalist Christianity 
dimmed but did not hide the practices of an older faith, 
and the owl that hooted on the housetop was often more 
than an owl. 

John Pentreath, head of a family that has come down in 
the world, is hastening its decay. Cruel, sensual, and a 
bully, he tries to atone for a week’s paganism by a Sabbath 
of mortification and loud prayer. The Sabbath ends at 
suppertime, and its passing is celebrated by a debauch, after 
Which his family have to put him to bed. He is tired of 
Mollie, his wife, and inclines to Nancy, his son’s widow, 
4 wanton and good-natured woman from the town, whose 
compliance he hopes to win. When the story opens, his 
grandson Dennis is beginning to rebel successfully against 


7s. 6d.) 


his tyranny, and to fall in love with Nell, the niece of 


Pentreath’s wife. This situation Mr. Benson develops 
With the resource of the practised novelist. Pentreath 
continues his uneasy service to the Lord God until the 
Sunday night when a storm blows down two elms upon the 


——— 


sheep and lambs sheltering beneath them. Then he violently 
abjures his faith, and follows this up with a murderous 
attack upon Dennis, who handles him so severely that he 
is laid up for many days. Nancy tends him, and he comes 
to desire her more than ever. Mrs. Pentreath, observing 
this, performs certain rites, and, taking Nancy’s place while 
she is away upon amorous business, wins back her husband. 
Furious at the deception, he strikes her a terrible blow. 
She forgives him, and presently announces that she is with 
child. Meanwhile Dennis and Nell have been married, 
and Nell too is expecting a child. The dénouement gives 
Mr. Benson opportunity for a scene of rare pathos and 
imagination, and the story ends with violence working its 
own destruction. 


Much knowledge and skill has gone to the making of 
Ravens’ Brood. It abounds in passages of power and 
descriptive writing. For me at least, however, one element 
robs it of final authenticity : an element best shown in a 
few extracts. Dennis is thinking : 

** Physically he feared him no longer now, only the hate remained, 
and it would be a fine day when John Pentreath lay white and still 
in his coffin, and the lid was put on him: the sooner that day came 
the better, else surely more acres of the farm would go hissing down 
his throat. He himself would be marrying Nell before long, if she 
had amind for him, whether the old folk dropped off orlingered like 
rotting pears on the tree, and when they were shovelled into the 
earth, there would be rare good times at the farm.” 

Nell speaks : 

‘I should want no one but me, not you nor another, if the spring 
drove me out of doors of a night. There should be a wind and gusts 
of rain, and the earth drinking deep of it, and not a soul abroad but 
me.” 

Pentreath’s wife, having won him back, exclaims : 

** Old and withered did you think me ? Sure you've learned your 
error. Aren't I a harp for a man’s fingering, and a well of wine for 
his thirst ? 

The novelist has, of course. a perfect right to heighten 
speech, and—within careful limits—to endow his people 
with his own awareness. There is moreover in the West 
an unexpected Biblical richness of phrase. Even so, my 
acquaintance with West Country farmers’ wives and their 
children will not let me believe in these utterances, any 
more than it will let me believe that Willie and Dennis would 
ever speak of their * love * for one another. 


These and a few other passages seem to me to introduce 
a “ literary ~ note, as if Mr. Benson were the foreigner who 
at certain moments could not penetrate to the heart of the 
life he was describing. Such apparent unrealities are 
heightened by the power of the rest. Ravens’ Brood is no 
book for the timorous or the squeamish. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Thibaults. II : High Summer and Consulting-Day. By 
Roger Martin du Gard. Tr. by Stuart Gilbert. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
The Ante-Room. By Kate O’Brien. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
This Little World. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
THE quality of The Thibaults may not be to everyone's taste, 
but of its existence there can be no doubt. The first part of 
this thoroughly workmanlike French novel was mainly 
concerned with Monsieur Thibault and his two sons, one of 
whom was rescued by the other from the reformatory to 
which his father had condemned him. In the new instalment 
Monsieur Thibault is no longer to the fore: he has become an 
invalid, and does not leave his room. The principal theme here 
is the development of the career and character of his elder son 
Antoine, a rising young doctor full of the parental energy, and 
Antoine’s love affair with Rachel Goepfert. A capable doctor 
with imagination—there are few kinds of human being more 
impressive and worthy of respect, and few, in a way, more for- 
tunate. Antoine is such a doctor, and his creator seems like 
one. One would say that they had the vocation in common, 
and that they would be in agreement over Antoine's 
“ firm conviction that in the science of medicine we may see the fine 
flower of all man’s intellectual efforts in the past, the most signal 
reward of twenty centuries’ research in every branch of knowledge, 
and the richest field available for human genius. It knew no limits 
on the speculative side, yet it was founded on the very bedrock of 
reality and kept in close and constant contact with humanity itself. 
He had a special leaning towards its human aspect.” 
Take the case of Rumelles, an ambitious, self-important man 
of high official rank, who comes to Antoine for treatment. 
We note his *“* premature adoption of a statesmanlike urbanity, 
and his interest in world problems ”’ which * always disclosed, 
sooner or later, a streak of meanness, a crude concern with 
personal advancement.” We note his friendlessness, his 
one genuine affection—for his wife. We see him ‘* stretched 
out on the table under the harsh light, jerking his legs spas- 
modically, like a frog on the dissecting-table.’’ Antoine sees 
him too, and 
“could not help picturing the dapper chauffeur with his tricolour 
eockade awaiting, statue-like upon his seat, His Excellency’s 
delegate. And then—at this very moment, perhaps, they were 
unfurling under the awnings of the Flower Show the roll of carpet 
along which, only an hour hence, friend Rumelles, who now lay there 
wriggling and writhing like a new-born babe, would advance in 
solitary state with measured steps, resplendent in his frock-coat, 
his cat-like moustache uptilted in a smile, to greet the little queen.” 
Reality, that is the key-word—the reality of seeing people 
in two different aspects, naked and adorned. It is this reality 
to which M. du Gard admits us: he gives us the exciting sen- 
sation of sharing professional secrets. Is that not exactly 
the sensation we require of a novelist, the privilege of hearing 
in confidence the diagnosis of an expert ? 

It is significant that it was while Antoine was performing 
impromptu and with brilliance a dangerous operation that 
Rachel was first attracted to him. We follow them 
through the “high summer” Oof their relationship, and 
share the delight of the somewhat clinically-minded author 
in manifestations of robust health. We remember Rachel 
lying on the bed with her hands behind her head and 
asking for a thick slice of cake—‘* I’m hungry,” she mur- 
mured, ‘* exhibiting an open mouth, pink as a cat's.” We 
continue to follow also the fortunes of Jacques, and the 
Fontanins, and other characters, with admiration for a really 
vigorous talent. 

Miss Kate O’Brien, whose novel Without My Cloak was 
received with warm appreciation two years ago, takes us into 
an atmosphere quite as un-English as that in which the 
Thibaults have their being. The Ante-Room describes three 
days in the life of the family of a well-to-do merchant in 
an Irish town in the eighties of the last century. The 
period atmosphere is conveyed unobtrusively: a red 
merino skirt, mahogany furniture, an allusion to Parnell, 
are incidental to this concentrated family life, highly 
charged with emotion, in an isolated house, to which come 
the sound of church bells or the clop-clop of a horse’s 
hoofs. ‘Under the cold sky the winter-coloured scene 
was desolately noble,” and a kind of desolate nobility 
belongs also to the players. One uses the word players 
advisedly, for the unities are observed as carefully as they 
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might be in a play, and a number of situations occy thy 
would be effective on the stage. 

An unusual characteristic of the book is that it is pervade 
an acceptance—more, a celebration—of orthodox Catholicig, 
To more than one of the characters it seems * that 
Catholic Church provides as good a system as may he f 
for keeping the human animal in order.” And what a hig 
to keep in order! What unruly, all too human bodies ay 
souls ! Like M. du Gard, Miss O’Brien is aware of the impor. 
ant part played by illness in human affairs, and two mene 
of the Mulqueen family are victims of two of the ng 
appalling diseases: while Mrs. Mulqueen is dying upstj 
her son Reggie shuffles his ruined body in helpless nig 
round the house, occasionally seeking consolation in a [ity 
Chopin. Essentially the story is of two sisters, who sq f 
to make “a glorious picture of vitality and promise” }y 
who find themselves trapped by circumstances. Marie-Roy, 
marriage to Vincent has proved a failure, not least because) 
began by “ furnishing it with his own dreams, and learing 
no room for another’s.’’ She turns to the beloved and beay. 
ful Agnes for consolation, and Agnes and Vincent fall in lo, 
Rather than apply to this novel the trite word “‘distinguishei’ 
let us repeat that the hopes and sufferings it describes hay 
something of the “‘desolate nobility” of the landscape in whig 
it is set. The character of Vincent is likely to please fem) > 
readers more than male ones, but the two sisters, the mothe, 
and Nurse Cunningham may be praised without reserve. 

To say that in This Little World, a novel of over sy 
hundred pages, Mr. Francis Brett Young writes like “y — 
officer and a gentleman ”’ is not, I think, to do him any i. & 
justice. He provides safe, pleasant family reading, can tel; 




































smooth story, is kindly, cheerful and patriotic, not busied F 





with dark doings or feelings, no brain-teaser, and indeei 
something of a stranger to subtleties. The ‘ little worl" 
in question is the Worcestershire village of Chaddesboun 
D’Abitot. A prelude mentions Roman legionaries, Domest F 
Book, Piers Plowman, a Georgian house, and the Boer Wa, 
but the story itself belongs to the nineteen-twenties. 

Mr. Young peoples his village with more or less stock figures 
—they are types, never individuals. There is Colonel Mile F 
Ombersley, hard-pressed devotee of an ‘obsolete feudalism, 
who tells himself ‘** It’s my nature to ride straight at my 
fences’’; there is Mr. Hackett, the genial profiteer, who 
settles in the parish and contributes to a somewhat § 
Galsworthian situation ; there is the doctor—‘ there wasnt 
a man in Chaddesbourne with whom one would rather find 
oneself in a tight hole,’ and he speaks of a long life as “a 
remarkable innings”; there is an evangelical spinster, 4 
wearer of mittens, full of other people’s business ani 
righteous indignation about it; there is the farmer wh 
drinks and whose wife bears up _ bravely ; 

























romantic magazine-story seaman who sometimes talks likes 
public schoolboy and sometimes through the appropriate hat: 

‘“* Give me something east of Suez, or the Pacific. Ay, the Pacifi 
. . . Now Samoa’s a place! Did I ever tell you. . .” 

Finally there is an assortment of young women who att 
like so many wheels in helping the plot to run along— 
Miss Ombersley, who conveniently has a taste for music it 
common with the doctor; Miss Lydgate, who is meek; 
Miss Cookson, a vamp; Miss Bunt, who stands for squalor; 
Mrs. Hadley, the publican’s wife. Everything is worked out 
most satisfactorily, and it becomes more and more likely that 
in the long run all is for the best in the best of all possible litte 
worlds—provided they are English, and seen with convel- 
tional, middle-class, good-natured, and _ slightly sentimental 
eyes. The happy ending is not really marred by the raising 
of a lump or two in the throat, and tears even “‘obstinately 
brimmed ” to the eyes of Miss Loach, the spinster. There 8 
a reference to the building of Jerusalem in England’s gree 
and pleasant land, somebody blows the Reveille on a bugle, 
and the author appends a note to the effect that the book 
was begun on H.M.S. Hood. It is not a book for highbrow 
or proletarians, but it cannot fail to please many people 
whose conception of the English village and its inhabitanls 
it will do’ nothing to heighten or disturb. 





















there is af 
thoroughly un-pukka Welsh schoolmaster ; there is a wildly F 
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vOM KAISERHOF ZUR REICHSKANZLEI 
By Joseph Goebbels 

The Kaiserhof was the headquarters of the National 

jalist Party in Berlin, and the scene of most of Herr 
Hitler’s staff-work in the closing stages of his campaign for 

wer. This diary (Munich: Franz Eher, Mk. 4.50) was 
written during that period, the year preceding the National 
Socialist triumph. It is not very informative about details— 
no National Socialist publication ever seems to be; for an 
adequate account of the development of the Party it seems 


| to be necessary to rely on writers in opposition, such as Herr 


Heiden in his recent History of National Socialism. But on 
t of National Socialism this diary throws a flood of 
light ; it reveals the terrific energy, the nervous excitement, 
often the critical danger, that accompanied the building-up 
of the machine which was eventually to control the whole 
German people. ‘*'Tempo” is a word that again and again 


) occurs in these pages; more than once it is emphasized 
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by the addition ‘ atemberaubend,” ** breathtaking.” Herr 
Goebbels seems to live in a world of superlatives ; sometimes 
they are not applied to politics, as when he describes Greta 


| leaving 4 Garbo, after a film which both “ held and shook” him, as 
d beaut. fF 


“the greatest living actress.” Such evidence of relaxation 
from the overwhelming task of organizing Nazi propaganda 
js rate in these pages, but it does occur occasionally. Wagner 
always rouses him to almost religious ecstasy, though once or 
twice Puccini is found delightful. There is an even more 
intimate touch later, when, in the middle of his raging and 
tearing campaign, his wife falls dangerously ill and is for some 
time in a critical condition. Were it not for such exceptions 
the reader of this diary would hardly believe that Dr. Goebbels 
was human ; one would rather think of a formidable propa- 
ganda-machine, untiring, unreflecting, moving relentlessly 
onwards with only one motive and one goal—devotion to the 
“ Fiihrer’? and the annihilation of ** Marxist” lies. It is 
remarkable to find in his well-known physique such a feverish 
activity, such unquenchable zest. There were often obstacles ; 
how low the finances of the Party came is, for example, 
revealed in these pages, which also illustrate and explain 
Goebbels’ intense antipathy to Gregor Strasser. But on 
actual developments in the Party such as this the diary gives 
comparatively little information: it deserves to be read 
chiefly as a self-portrait of the super-propagandist, the man 
whose oratorical power and understanding of mass-psychology 
were among the chief factors in ** putting Nazi-ism over ”’ the 
* Asphaltdemokratie.”’ 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND 
By Professor Julius Pokorny 

Old Irish sagas offer a key to the history of European 
civilization, and their value has been recognized increasingly 
by modern scholars. The Gaels, as we meet them at the 
beginning of historical times, still retain many traces of a lost 
pre-Aryan culture in their customs, beliefs and language. 
A History of Ireland (The Talbot Press, Dublin, 8s. 6d.) was 
published in German in 1916, and has been translated for the 
first time by Dr. Séana D. King. Prof. Julius Pokorny 
is one of the best-known Celtic scholars of today, and the 
earlier chapters of this book are of exceptional interest, for 
they contain a summary of the author's theories concerning 
an Artic substratum in the pre-historic population both 
of Ireland and of Great Britain. The rest of the book is little 
more than a popular account of Irish history written at a 
time when racial passions were intensified by the Great War. 
Prof; Pokorny admits frankly that he was writing outside his 
own subject : he wished to present to the German public a 
more reasonable picture of Irish history than that given by 
English historians such as Macaulay and Froude. He follows 
the methods of Alice Stopford Green and other Irish his- 
torians of recent times, and his account may be taken as sub- 
stantially accurate. But he avoids in this rapid survey the 
deeper implications of his subject, and he accepts, for instance, 
the popular Irish version of the mediaeval Golden Age and the 
Norse invasion. The closing chapter, which deals with 
modern Irish politics, is purely personal in its value, and con- 
tains a eulogy of the Sinn Fein movement. As a philologist, 
Prof. Pokorny is an enthusiastic believer in the Irish lan- 
guage revival, and emphasizes the mental stimulation and 
advantages of bi-lingualism. 


THE RISE OF THE CELTS 
By Henri Hubert 

The late Henri Hubert explored the Celtic substratum of 
central European culture. He showed that the ancient Celts 
were “‘ schoolmasters ’? to the Germanic peoples, and the 
political Aryan theories of today give piquancy to this learned 
study which has been published posthumously —The Rise of the 
Celts (Kegan Paul, 16s.). Henri Hubert was keeper of the 
Musée des Antiquités Nationales at St. Germain. He was 
an Assyriologist as well as a Celticist, and his knowledge both 
of archaeology and of philology was impressive. His acquaint- 


ance with ancient weapons and objects of art gave him an 
objectivity which is rarely to be found in scholars. The 
extraordinary migrations of early mankind at the beginnings 
of the Bronze and the Iron Age are hard to realize until we bring 
to mind such factors as climate, floods, increasing population 
and ‘desire for room.” Taking Caesar’s account of the 
Helvetii and the Boii, a record of a contemporary Celtic 
migration, he enables us to visualize the collective trekking of a 
people, the gatherings, the pow-wows in which plans were 
settled. We see these warriors with shaven faces (they took 
their razors with them into the grave) bearing swords with 
heavy conical pommels and round shields, their hair free to 
the winds. The movement of the Goidels, Picts, Brythons 
and Belgae along the Rhine and the Danube basin is de- 
scribed and the permeation of their culture traced. The book 
embodies the latest research, and has been prepared for the 
Press by several eminent French Celtic scholars. It ranges 
from the obscure origins of the Celts to the end of the La Téne 
period. It includes, of course, a study of the Celtic popula- 
tions of the British Isles, and a further volume will deal with 
the Celts after the Hallstatt period. The book is copiously 
illustrated and is published in the ‘‘ History of Civilization ” 
Series. Here is French lucidity combined with wide schol- 
arship. 
ARANMEN ALL 
By Tom O’Flaherty 

Mr. Tom O'Flaherty avoids the extreme methods of con- 
temporary Irish realism in his first book, Aranmen All 
(Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d.). Many years spent in America 
have enabled him to appreciate more deeply the ways and 
customs of his native island of Aran Mor. Like his brother, 
the well-known Irish novelist, Mr. Liam O'Flaherty, he knows 
the islanders thoroughly, but his sketches and stories have a 
kindly note of their own. Atlantic storms, the dangers 
endured by the fishermen in their frail curraghs, tales of 
ancient prowess or of strange sea monsters told around the 
fire in winter—these are the subjects on which he writes. 
It is many years since Synge went to the Aran Islands, but 
recently they have been really ** discovered.” Mr. O’F laherty 
gives us intimate and fascinating glimpses of a primitive 
community which as yet remains unspoiled, despite the 
influx of the Gaelic language enthusiasts. The book is 
illustrated with photographs taken by Mrs. Frances H. 
Flaherty, wife of Mr. Robert Flaherty, the producer of Man 
of Aran, and may be recommended to those who have seen 
the film. 
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Motoring The British 


In a large batch of letters from Spectator readers, 
written from places as far apart as Hong Kong, Croydon, 
India, West Africa, New Zealand and Yorkshire, are 
several requests for advice and information that in 
themselves give the reader interesting light on motor- 
ing as it is done the other side of the world compared 
with our problems at home, and show the latter up 
for the trivialities they are. What strikes me as 
particularly interesting is the fact that those who 
ask me to recommend cars for what stay-at-homes 
might still be tempted to call pioneer stuff, all 
demand British machines, and that those who have 
interesting stories to tell of road adventures that can 
only be described as purple, seem to have accomplished 
their most difficult journeys, whether routine or in 
search of some new thing in many new places, in cars 
built in England. Against these—it is only a coincidence 
—is the letter of a man living in the Far East who asks 
me to choose an American car for him to drive when he 
comes home for good. It reads oddly among the others. 
There are several excellent American cars sold over here 
and at least two of the best known are as long-lived as 
any European car costing the same or more, but apart 
from their comparatively low price (just now) in relation 
to their size and power I cannot see that they have any 
outstanding “pull” over the home-produced car. 

The first letter I opened came from a reader who wants 
a £200 car for West Africa, Let me quote him—‘After a 
tour of 18 months’ reasonably heavy work, often with 
considerable loads, on all conditions of roads, I may 
want the car to be able to make a trans-Continental 
journey from Lagos in Nigeria, cither across to East 
Africa or to the Mediterranean.” Now I think it would 
be no reflection upon any make of car of any nationality 
to decide that this is an unreasonable request. I can 
think of two or three £600 and £700 cars of British and 
Continental manufacture that I would choose myself for 
su .a job, and, of course, at least as many costing £1,000 
and over, but a two hundred pounder! It seemed 
fantastic. Yet, even as I searched files and records of 
specially successful performances, another reader brought 
me the answer. He told of a car that cost just under £200 
which had, when far from new, been disembarked at 
Casablanca in Morocco and driven across the Sahara in 
zig-zag fashion, to Timbuctoo, to the big bend of the 
Niger, across to the Nile at El Obeid, eastwards to an 
indeterminate point, to the White Nile and the Blue, 
to Khartum and down river, by Abu Hammed and 
Wadi Halfa to the First Cataract and Alexandria. 

Here they took ship for the Piraeus and finished what 
must be very nearly a record run in the circumstances 
by taking the infamous road through the Balkans home. 
Many hundreds of miles of this remarkable tour are, of 
course, perfectly easy for any good car. Navigable 
tracks abound in all sorts of unexpected places and in 
various parts of the world, picturesquely wild, your 
only serious risk is the weather or the wrong season of 
the year. But even so it is not everyone who would 
light-heartedly start with a £200 car to explore the 
Sahara or the southern end of the Sudan. The owner 
remarked that the worst part was that between Athens, 
Sofia and Belgrade—but it may be that by that time 
he was a little weary or that he expected the capitals of 
Europe to be connected by modern roads. That £200 
car was—is, I should say—British. I would, in any case, 
have advised my West African to buy a British machine, 





Cat Abroad 


but it would never have occurred to me to agree thy 
£200 or twice that amount would be a fair price to py 
for a car with such a life before it, whatever its natig, 
ality. 

Generally speaking, there is no decent British car yq 
cannot take anywhere in the world where cars can py 
and get less satisfaction out of it than you would out ¢ 
an American of the same price. There is one familix 
drawback, of course, to which our attention has be, 
regularly drawn for a quarter of a century, and that j 
the deplorable lack of after-sale service given by son 
British firms to oversea customers. Yet if that £200 cy 
came through her astonishing journey without crippliny 
failure it looks as if a sound British car could dispeny 
with a chain of service-stations throughout the Empir, 
I cannot imagine many such stations anywhere in Fren¢ 
Africa or between Stamboul and Budapest. Oddly 
enough another correspondent complains of a very oi 
trouble in her British car abroad, overheating, presumably 
in the mountains. That was certainly a far too common 
fault until a very few years ago, but although I dij 
come across one or two of our own cars (new models) i 
the Alps this summer, showing all too plainly the signs 
of defective cooling, I believe it is comfortably rare nov. 
adays. None the less it is a point to be verified befor 
all others when picking out a “hard-life’’ car for Con- 
tinental or tropical work. An engine that boils its water 
in any but the most exceptional circumstances is a 
unmitigated nuisance. Far better have one that is over- 
cooled (as most Italians are) than under-cooled. It is 
easy to keep an engine warm, impossible to keep it cold. 





























Four Spectator readers who either live in hot climates 
or who propose taking cars there have emphasized the 
rather difficult question of re-koring, more particularly 
with reference to my last article, in which I described the 
compression-preserving qualities of colloidal graphite in 
the sump. All four own cars of well-known makes, cost- 
ing between £400 and £600, and all four have been obliged 
to have the cylinders re-bored every 30,000 miles. They 
want to know whether the cylinders are likely to wear 
faster in temperatures constantly nearer 100 degrees than 
£0 degrees and whether graphite will delay wear. Iam 
afraid I cannot answer that question. Meticulous and 
prolonged comparative tests alone can do that—and even 
then there is always the difficulty of the particular quali- 
ties of tested engines. No two of the same make and siz 
are ever exactly alike. I am familiar with three engines 
of the same make, one 110,000 miles old, the second 72,000 
miles old and the third 52,000 miles old. The first and 
the third have never been re-bored, the second once. All 
three have been properly looked after and in other respects 
there is nothing to choose between them. Only the 
youngest has used graphite and that for a few thousand 
miles only. 

Here are some of the recommendations I am making to 
The Spectator readers. For arduous work in the Domi- 
nions, particularly in the tropics and where the going is 
rough and efficient help scarce : the 14-h.p. Vauxhall, the 
12-h.p. (heavy) 4-cylinder Austin, the 25-h.p. Rolls- 
Royce, the 10-h.p. Triumph and the new 20-h.p. Vauxhall. 
For Great Britain and the Continent: the B.S.A., the 
12-h.p. Citroén, the 20-h.p. Sunbeam, the 12-6 Riley and 
the 15-h.p. Daimler. I must take this opportunity of 
apologizing for a considerable delay in replying individu 
ally to readers’ letters, due to my being away. 

JouN PRIOLEAU. 
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the EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTE 


PLAYER'S 














The difference may not 
be pronounced, but it is 
always there .. . a mellow- 
ness, a mild flavour, a 
delightful character, which 
is appreciated by all dis- 


criminating smokers. 


20 for | /4 
50 for 3/3 
50 (Tins) 3/4 
100 for 6/4 


NUMBER 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
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General Samples Fair, 
26-30 AvcustT, 


rn 


TELEPHONE : 
Mayrarr 5641. 


LEIPZIG INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Textile Fair, 
26-29 AvcusT. 


Building, Household, and 
Industrial Equipment Fair, 
26-30 AvcusT. 


60% REDUCTION IN FARES IN GERMANY. 
30% SAVING THROUGH REGISTERED MARKS. 


‘All particulars regarding the Fair, travel reductions, accommodation, directories and 
German sources of supply gladly supplied on request. 


LONDON OFFICE OF THE LEIPZIG FAIR: 


TELEGRAMS : 
“ AMTERMESSE.” 











$.4.8. 








H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said: — 
‘© 1 do commend this Institution to the Public for their 
continued assistance.”’ 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA’”’ TRAINING SHIP 


have just admitted the 


30,000th Child 


Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship 
*Arethusa” is fed, clothed and educated, and trained so that he 
or she becomes not only a useful, but good, man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 
NEEDED NOW. 
1,100 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS BEING 
MAINTAINED. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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RUGS 


All Wool. Made in Scotland 


FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 














Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, EACH 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting pes. 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- IN U.K. 


gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” X 554”, fringed ends. 


HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 
from 21/- to 42/-. 


Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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Finance 
The Railway Half-Year 


In The Spectator of July 13th, when dealing with the 
Home Railway outlook, and especially with the increase 
in gross revenues in relation to the demand on the part 
of railway employees for a restoration of the cuts in 
salaries, I said: ‘* It is almost certain that when the half- 
yearly statements are issued it will be shown that as 
against this increase in gross receipts there has been a 
considerable expansion in working expenditure.” The 
half-yearly statements have now been issued and the 
results may be allowed to speak for themselves. 
L.M. anp S. STATEMENT. 

In the case of the London Midland and Scottish there 
was an increase in gross receipts of £1,900,000, but 
nearly one-half has been swallowed up by increased 
expenditure. Nor, so far as can be judged, does this 
mean any reaction from the practice of wise economies, 
but rather the actual employment of more people or of 
making payment for longer hours owing to the greater 
volume of traffic handled. Thus, out of a total increase 
of £900,000 in expenditure for the first six months of the 
year, £600,000 came under the head of salaries and 
wages and £300,000 under the head of other expen- 
diture. It will be seen, therefore, that for the first half 
of the year the L.M. and S. Railway was able to secure a 
net increase of £1,000,000 in the revenue, but be it noted 
that so far from that increase enabling the Company 
even to meet the interest on its prior charge stocks, the 
Directors are only able to pay 1{ per cent. for the half- 
year on the 5 per cent. Redeemable Preference and 14 
per cent. on the 4 per cent. Preference stock, while the 
4 per cent. Preference of 1923 goes without any interest 
at all. It is quite true that if the improvement con- 
tinues during the second half of the year there is a 
reasonable prospect of the full interest being paid on the 
First 4 per cent. Preference stock and on the 5 per cent. 
Redeemable Preference, while there is just an odd chance 
that something may be available for the 4 per cent. 
Preference of 1923, but there is little chance of anything 
on the Ordinary stock. 

Tue SouTHERN REsUwtts. 

On the same day that the results were announced of 
the London Midland and Scottish Railway Company, 
the Southern Railway announced, that while paying 
the full dividends for the half-year on all Guaranteed 
and Preference stocks no interim payment was_ being 
made on the Preferred Ordinary. Moreover, in the case 
of the Southern Company, the rise in expenditure in 
proportion to gross revenue was greater than in the case 
of the London Midland and Scottish. The gross increase 
in passenger revenue was £125,000 and in goods £155,000 
making an aggregate increase of £280,000. Expenditure 
rose by no less than £190,000 mainly owing to larger 
payments in respect of wages and salaries, while net 
receipts from other activities were the same, so that the 
net revenue showed an increase of only £90,000. The 
statement was regarded by the market as disappointing, 
and prices for some of the stocks were promptly lowered. 

G.W.R. Ficvres. 

On the following day came the announcement by the 
Great Western and North Eastern Railways. As regards 
the former Company it will be remembered that while it 
is the only Company which has maintained a dividend 
on its Ordinary stocks, the dividend has only been 
possible through drawing on reserves, and on the present 
occasion the Directors are merely repeating the policy of 
a year ago in paying } per cent, upon the Ordinary stock 
for the half-year, the statement intimating that such 
payment is made possible by a transfer from the free 
reserves. The gross receipts for the half-year including 
the ancillary businesses were £593,000 over the first half 
of 1934. Expenditure increased by £261,000 and the 
increase in net revenue from all sources including interest 
was £370,000. This is quite a satisfactory result from 
the standpoint of comparison with a year ago, but it 
scarcely promises that the year will end by the Company 
actually earning the full 3 per cent. (which has been 
paid in recent years) on its Ordinary stock, 


——S== 


L. AnD N.E.R. 

In the case of the London and North Eastern Rajya 
the increase in gross revenue from all sources fop the 
first half of the year was £1,840.000 or nearly as much 
the London Midland and Scottish. On the other hap 
the estimated increase in expenditure for the half ye, 
is no less than £1,154,000, thus leaving an addition to 
the net receipts of £686,000. At the same time the 
statement is a good one, as it appears that a year gm, 
the payment of the full dividends for the half-year 
the 4 per cent. First Preference and Second Guaranteaj 
stocks required a temporary transfer from  geney 
reserve of no less than £600,000, so it looks as thong, 
the current half-year was starting with Cver £80,000 of 
net revenue in hand towards payment of dividend oy 
the First Preference stock, whereas last year there yy 
a deficit of £600,000 to be made good from the reyenje 
of the second half of the year before the Secong 
Guaranteed stock dividend was fully covered. 

Is TravE Re-ActInG ? 

On the whole, therefore, the railway results for th 
first half of the current year are about as satisfactopy 
as had been expected, although, as already stated, they 
fulfil my expectation of the gross increase in earnings 
having been accompanied by a considerable expansio, 
in working expenditure. It is quite clear, however, that 
so far as the second half of the current year is concerned 
much must depend upon whether the improvement jin 
trade is maintained. We seem to have arrived at the 
point when opinion is about equally divided as to whether 
we can go much further in the way of internal trade 
improvement without a material expansion in_ inter. 
national trade as.a whole. Only a few days ago the 
President of the Board of Trade, while reporting favour 
ably upon the improvement so far established in our 
home trade, suggested that until there was an expansion 
in our exports and in international trade we might for 
the moment have reached saturation point in the matter 
of trade expansion. This remark by Mr. Runciman makes 
it difficult for us not to be impressed by a similarity 
between the effect of tariff wars or at all events tariff 
competitions and the competition in armaments. In 
both cases the spirit of ultra-nationalism tends to cramp 
any movement in the direction of international co- 
operation, and this in its turn tends to an ever-increasing 
restriction of international trade. Whether the adoption 
of tariffs by this country, and, now, the adoption of a 
policy of increased measures for national defence, may 
ultimately have the effect of breaking down barriers in 
other directions, time alone can show. 

Artuur W, Kippy. 





Financial Notes 


Hoimay Markets. 
Tur. Stock Exchange is now in the middle of what is known 
as a “long” account: that is to say, one covering three 
weeks instead of a fortnight, while this same account is also 
broken by the occurrence of a Bank Holiday, In normal 
circumstances, therefore, quietness and even dullness of 
markets at the height of the holiday season was to be expected, 
and when to these conditions has to be added the disturbing 
developments on the Continent, followed by Mr. Baldwin's 
serious speech in the House of Commons, it is scarcely sut- 
prising that prices in some directions should have reacted. 
Indeed, the fact that they reacted so moderately for the 
most part gives an impression of underlying strength. 
Curiously enough, it is the market farthest removed from 
the zone of trouble in Europe which has displayed. the 
greatest perturbation with regard to European affair. 
Wall Street during the past week having experienced some 
days of almost panicky selling, from which, however, some 
recovery has now taken place. It must be remembered, 
however, that the markets in New York have been affected 
not only by the European news but also by signs of reaction 
in internal trade. 
* * * 
RUBBER SHARES. 

Unless present indications are misleading, it would not be 
surprising if, given reasonable trade prosperity, the early 
autumn were to see some fresh revival of interest in Rubbet 
shares. ‘The commodity keeps very firm at over 7d. per 1b, 


with an upward tendency, and we are now approaching the 
(Continued on page vi.) 
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THE 
Dir neceldlion 
COMPANY MEETING 
a slliin 


AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


“WOOL POSITION AND GERMAN EMBARGO 
MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S VIEWS 


Tue annual general meeting of the Australian Estates and Mortgage 
Co., Ltd., was held on July 27th, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. — , : me. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (Chairman and Managing Director) 
said that the gross profit for the year under review was £240,726, 
an increase of £72,273. They had been able to reduce the arrears 
of interest on the preference shares by £32,500, being one year to 
June 30th, 1931. While it was a matter of regret that the result 
of the year’s working had not been sufficient to clear off more of 
the arrears, it was a matter of satisfaction that the result should 
be so considerably better than for many years past. That was 
due almost entirely to the rise in the price of wool. Although 
towards the end of the year that rise had been reflected in the 
jnereased price of livestock, it had come too late to benefit them in 
that direction as practically all their surplus stock had been dis- 
posed of before then. : 

The improvement in the price of wool as the season advanced 
had enabled them to show better results from their pastoral pro- 
perties than for several years. Cattle prices had shown no im- 
provement on 1932. Their total wool clip in 1933 amounted to 
12,145 bales of greasy wool, as compared with 13,104 bales m 
1932. The average price per bale greasy was £20 13s. 5d., giving 
total proceeds of £251,074, compared with £10 16s. 3d. and £141,699 
in 1932. They had continued a policy of keeping their properties 
at a safe carrying capacity by regular sales of stock and thus had 
been able to keep down drought expenditure to a minimum and 
preserve the balance of their stock in good condition, 











Woot Prices. 

The year had been mainly notable for steadily increasing prices 
for the first half of the wool-selling season, followed by an equally 
rapid decline during the second half, with the result that at the 
moment, as compared with this time last year, the wool position 
had lost ground by about 10 per cent. Happily the bulk of the 
1933 clip had been disposed of on the rising tide of prices, and even 
that sold during the latter portion of the season had realized materi- 
ally more than in the corresponding part of the previous year, so 
that taken as a whole the return to the grower had been satisfactory. 

The announcement by the German Government prohibiting the 
import of wool pending the settlement of quotas, which had been 
made known in the last week in March, had had a disturbing effect 
on all markets. The position with regard to Germany was further 
complicated by her reported determination to make a supreme 
effort to provide herself with synthetic substitutes for wool, and 
the rumour that she had discovered a fibre from which a fabric 
could be produced that more nearly approximated to wool than 
anything yet discovered. 

The recent London sales closing on the 12th inst. showed a fall of 
as much as 35 per cent., compared with the highest point in January 
last, and the prices then ruling were about 10 per cent. below those 
of July, 1933. Although there had been that reaction in price, 
wool values were at present still about 45 per cent. above the 
lowest point reached in June, 1932. Germany, who for the last 
seven years had not only taken direct from Australia 11 per cent. 
to 16 per cent. of the wool sold there, but had also been an important 
factor in the London market, and a large importer of wool from 
South America and of washed wool and tops and yarn from various 
European countries, had been practically out of the market for over 
three months. 

TrRipuTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF. 

The Chairman then said that he wished to state how very 
greatly the Directors appreciated the excellent work done for the 
company by the General Manager in Australia, Mr. G. S. Colman, 
and by the entire staff under him, both office and station. He 
could only repeat what he had said on previous occasions, that 
they were well and ably served, and that the shareholders could 
have every confidence that their interests on the other side were 
in the hands of those who were continually seeking to preserve 
and extend the trust committed to their charge. He proposed a 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Colman and the whole staff, both in 
Australia and in London. 

Sir Frederick Young seconded the vote, and it was unanimously 
accorded. 

Votre oF THANKS TO CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. George A. Mitchell said that he would like to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman for his excellent speech. 
The City of London was in the habit of looking to Mr. Williamson 
from time to time for the fullest and latest information about 
Australia. He knew that many people attached the greatest 
mportance to those pronouncements, the preparation of which 
must entail a great deal of care and labour. (Applause.) They 
had listened to a very distinguished speech that day, and they 
trusted that the Chairman would for many years to come be able 
to give them such informative addresses. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. J. Stephens said that they had all enjoyed listening to 
the Chairman’s speech, and he had much pleasure in seconding 
the resolution, and in doing so, with the consent of the mover, 
would like to include the rest of the Board for the services which 
they had rendered during the past year. (Applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously passed, and the Chairman’s 
acknowledgment brought the proceedings to a close, 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission, 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ... p= ae “ on on £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... faa fe sae oe pee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve “aa ada aoe Ee ee £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed geriods received. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 

THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully 
equipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 851 beds (which 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES are awarded annually, including four 
Open Entrance Scholarships and an Flatrance Scholarship open to students of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
research. 

FEES.—MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Fina] Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL.— 
Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 
in two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &c. 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT. M.B., D.Sc.. F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for anvone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 

Mile End, E. 1. 














A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,’ Avaust 2np, 1834. 

At the Marlborough Street Office, on Thursday, a boy twelve 
years of age, was charged with picking a gentleman's pocket of his 
handkerchief. A lady who saw the theft, and a person who picked 
up the handkerchief, which the thief threw away when he was 
pursued, were not present. The prisoner at first blubbered and told 
a piteous story ; but, seeing that he was about to be committed, 
stood stoutly on his defence, as will be seen by the following pro- 
fessional harangue. 

Boy—* Vot am I a going to be committed for, I ax you ? There 
aint no charge agin me vich makes me legally liable to be conwicted 
by a jury. The lady aint here as said she seed me pick up the 
gentleman's vipe.” 

Mr. Dyer—* Her evidence is not necessary.” 

Boy—* But on a pint of sitch himportance ven a man’s careter’s 
at stake, its the duty of every lady to show her face. Then there’s 
another link vonting: the gentleman as pick’d up the handchecuff 
hasn’t come forward—so vot is the wally of the evidence ? Nobody 
seed me prig the handchecuff, so that takes off the felony ; nobody 
is here vot picked it up—that takes off the misdemenner ; and there 
aint nuffin left for a jury to conwict on, or else a man’s habus corpus 
aint of no use, that’s all.” 

He was then committed. 

« * * * 

Heavy rains fell in London on Thursday morning ; and about 
noon, or soon after, a thick darkness come on which rendered lamps 
and candles necessary for a short time, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 176.) 


period when the Restriction Scheme should begin to have 
some effect upon surplus supplies of the commodity. 
* * * * 
South AFRICAN PROSPERITY. 

A favourable impression was created concerning conditions 
in South Africa by the statements last weck at the annual 
meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa by the Chair- 
man of the meeting, the Earl of Athlone. Early in his speech 
he paid a warm tribute to the courage and faith of the 
people of South Africa during years of adversity, and later 
he declared that the past year had marked the opening of a 
new era for that country. It has, indeed, been a year of 
considerable prosperity for our South African Dominion. The 
improvement is due to a number of causes, among which 
must be included a restoration of political confidence resulting 
from the formation of the Coalition Government, the stimulus 
to gold mining given by the great premium on gold, and the 
upward movement in world prices of some of South Africa's 
staple farm products. As regards the National Finances 
themselves, this improvement has resulted in the Union 
Government being able to liquidate a deficit of nearly 
£2,000,000 brought forward from the previous year and to 
show a net surplus for the current year of over £4,500,000. 
Thanks very largely to the big premium on gold, but also to 
the rise in the price of wool, the favourable trade balance of the 
country increased greatly. 

* * * * 
AUSTRALIAN Estates. 

It is impossible to read the address which was delivered 
last week by Mr. Andrew Williamson to the shareholders of 
the Australian Estates and Mortgage Company—an abridged 
report of which appears in another column—without being 
impressed by the great part played by the wool industry in 
the economic welfare of Australia. During the year under 
review the total wool clip of the Company amounted to 
12,145 bales of greasy wool, as compared with 13,104 bales 
in the previous year. But whereas the average price per 
bale in the preceding year was only £10 16s. 3d., it was 
£20 13s. 5d. in the year under review, so that the cash vield 
was £251,074, as compared with £141,699 in the previous 
year. Nevertheless, Mr. Williamson very wisely adopted 
a cautious attitude with regard to the future. It must be 
remembered that these Australian pastoral companies have 
passed through some most trying years, having been affected 
both by drought and by the economic crisis in Australia. 
Accordingly, Mr. Williamson referred to the fact that already 
a material reaction in the price of wool had taken place, 
partly in consequence of Germany’s embargo on imports of 
that commodity, to say nothing of the reported attempts to 
manufacture synthetic wool, though concerning these reports 
Mr. Williamson expressed some scepticism. 

* * * * 
TAXATION—-A_ PROTEST. 

Another point touched upon by the Chairman of the 
Australian Estates and Mortgage Company was that of 
unreasonable taxation in some of the Australian States. 
Thus, in the case of Queensland, for example, it appears 
that that State allows the deduction only of a loss sustained 
by a taxpayer from agricultural, dairying, or grazing pursuits 
out of the income of five succeeding years and in the case of 
a grazier the allowance is limited to £1,000. It would, Mr. 
Williamson declared, be no uncommon case if owing to four 
years of drought and unremunerative prices for wool a 
pastoralist had incurred losses amounting for the whole period 
to £100,000 and then, in the fifth year, owing to a good season, 
he might have a profit of, say, £20,000. Yet the taxing 
authorities in Queensland would only allow a deduction of 
£1,000 and make him pay full Income Tax on the £19,000, 
although he would still for the period of five years be £80,000 
on the wrong side. This, said Mr. Williamson, * is clearly 
unfair taxation, and it is no reasonable reply for the Govern- 
ment to plead that they need the money to meet their 


expenditure. If such taxation is unfair it ought to be 
amended.” 

* * * * 
4 BrEWERY PRrOFItTs. 


Although the final dividend recently announced by Watney, 
Combe, Reid and Co. of 8 per cent. on the Deferred, brings 
the distribution up to 18 per cent. for the year as compared 
with 10 per cent. for the previous year, it must be remem- 
bered that before the great rise in the beer duty the 
dividend ou the Deferred of Watney, Combe and Reid had 
reached 21 per cent. in all for the year ending June 30th, 1930. 
in the following year it was reduced to 19 per cent. when 
trade depression had left its mark on profits. It remains 
to be seen, of course, whether there will be a further reduction 
in the beer duty in the near future, but while on the present 
dividend basis the Deferred Shares at 60s. may seem to be 
a little over-priced—giving a yield of about 44 per cent.— 
the prospects appear to be reasonably good. A. W. K. 
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11 | 12 13 | on 
14 | 15 | 16 17 | i 
18 19 20 | & 4 
22 | | | 23 | | ® 
24 | 25 | | | 26 | 27 | 
28 | 29 ie | 31 32 | 
33 | 34 35 | | | 36 | 31 | 
| | _ 
38 | | | | | 39 | | 
! 
ACROSS Dg. ** Heigh-ho, the wind ani 
1. He is a good last five letters , the rain. 
of his name. 3. A Roman and an Englis) 
11. De Quincey’s Toad-in-the- means of crossing a river. 
Hole murdered one. 4. Such whisky is better than 
i3. The wise man wants an nm such eggs. , 
article. 5. Head and tail of 14. 
14. Something on account. 6. This vessel may be cout- 
16. Head of 14. 5 ED wa 
17. In Scotland, sounds like a 7. “Here lies ——, who was 
kind of justice. alive and is dead. 
18. A parson may have these 8 rev. Lessen evil effects. 
letters, but never uses them. 9. The cricketer needs land 
19. Famous Punch initials. (see also 2). 
20, Newspapers recently might 10, Joxer would love _ this 
be described as this pre- cricketer. : 
ceded by Lar. 12. Morton’s instrument was, 
22. Change the initial letter of 13. They are secure, but revers 
this (2 words) and get them and change the first 
something “quite different letter (in the new order) to 


33 
35 
36 
38 


a 


(one word). 
Beginning of a British rail- 
way. 


5. One of the Fourth Party. 
3. Same as 19. 
. French initials of an inter- 


national body. 
rev. What Mussolini says in 
Latin. 


29. *‘ Showing that fairies have 


their——’”’ (Gilbert). 


. A rubber city in front of 


this was familiar to Xeno- 
phon. 

. A Welsh festival. 

. “Wherefore — art 
said the R.S.P.C.A. 

. Equal cockney father. 

. Are the theories about the 
last part the first part ? 
“Yes,” say the sceptics, 
“and signifying nothing.” 

. Harrogate, for instance, 


thou?” 


DOWN 
. Such people believe all the 
stories about the last part 
of 38. 





get a result of ill-omen. 


5. Curtail a French town as30- 


ciated with a vase. 


21, Mr. Keynes knows all about 
this. 
- Quoodle said that men 


had none. 
. Curtail 33. 
. Behead old English counsel. 
. Add to 19 when in distress. 


. Racing journalists give you 


a little emperor. 
. Head of 35. 


. At the end of a letter. 
. Artist. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 96 is Miss M. R. Taylor, 


Bloomfield, Heaton, Bolton. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 
99 Gower Street, London, 


52 


va. 


26; and 10%, for 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Ofice, 
W .C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





YNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
U 540 BEDS. SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 

The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 

Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. 

Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 








PERSONAL 





NLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in Kast London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
endosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1 





YOMRADESHIP CLUB, for introduciions to people 
C of intelligence and wide interests. Write for par- 
ticulars to THE SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent,W.11. 





LONDON DAILY on July 12th tells of Six Pictures 
JA by famous artists which cost the collector at auction 
£3,297, were sold July 11th at auction for £48. So far 
this year I have sold for vendors thousands of pounds’ 
worth of silver, jewels, Sheffield plate, pictures, furniture, 
antiques ; I sent to auction and sold a single lot in July 
which realized £750. We read of a house at Nottingham, 
that cost nearly £10,000, selling for £675. But pearl 
necklets costing £10,000 in the last 20 years will realize 
£1,500 to-day. Jewels, silver, and old Sheffield plate, if 
placed in my hands, will realize about half former value. 
1 will call anywhere when motoring near, accompanied by 
Mr. Hurcomb, and for 21s. will advise whether to sell at 
auction or how.—G. Farrow, Carlton House, 11b Regent 
Street, S.W.1. ’Phone: Whi. 7261. 





NTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS 10 


Z years, £500 increasing, want help. 


(Midlands) 
Box A.591. 





RTIST (R.A. exhib.) paints oil portraits (period 
fA style) from miniatures—vice versa. Also Life photo ; 
expert copyist ; mod. fee.—Box A. 592, The Spectator. 





Write for Free Book 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


NFE RIORITY COMPLE xX bi 
‘ITcan... and I will.’ 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 





I EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9Arlington St.,8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





YOMETHING NEW & LUXURIOUS, the BALL 
\ RAZOR, ball-bearing on the skin. Shaves “like a 
lady’s caress.’’ Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free 
from SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 Cross Lane, E.C. 3 





* S RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9 miles. 
; Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR Housk Nursing Homgk, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.; Byron 2495, 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
’ ¥ tion, Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. %. HESTON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPIT AL for oa with Hip 
a Disease. (Est. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 


| to 





107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New jana Subse rip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, See, 





TISIN YOUR POWER to bring health and happiness | 
into a child’s life. ONE GULNEA will send a poor | 
or crippled kiddie to the sea or country for a fortnight’s 
glorious holiday. Please send your donation today to 
fe aver Society, John Kirk House, 32 John | 
ce 4 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


: oa 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT- 
LECTURER IN FRENCH. Stipend £300 per annum. 
Duties to commence on September 29th, 1934. All 
— ations must be sent not later than September Ist 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


oe 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN GERMAN. Stipend £300 per annum. 
Duties to commence on September 29th, 1934. All 
applications must be sent not later than August 25th 
the RkrGistRak, from whom further 


may be obtained. 














AT: 
ROUND ) THE WORLD 


This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own Lome. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


TRANSPACIFIC - « Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or V ictoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low “through EF Fares, ineliding the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Cunada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 

from £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22, Billiter 


Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Public School on 
Playing fields, 

Girls are 
University 
Music, 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

prepared for usual examinations and for the 

entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1 (Founded 1848) 


provides a General Education for girls of all ages. | are also provided for the 


Students prepared for all examinations. 





| Science and Secretarial Departments.-- Principal, Miss 
G. E. HoLLtoway, B.A., 43.47 Harley Street, W. 1 
BRANDON’S BRISTOL 


\ WS 
s 

Public School for the Daughters of Clergy 

Girls prepared for University Scholarships, L. 
and usual Examinations. 

New Site of 18 acres recently purchased on Henbury 
Hill (outskirts of Bristol). 

Fees: £120 per annum. 
of Clergy), £73 per annum. 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESs. 


Foundationers (Daughters 





HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls. 
Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available. 


Ss" 





YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
iS SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
reeognized by Roard of Education ; warm climate; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 


| 
E 
|— 
| 
| 


particulars | 


nN 
10 
isn 
1 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





ae. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, Is Ark- 
wright Road, Hampstead, offers thorough training 
r Secretarial and allied work, Advertising and Journal- 

Individual tuition by expert staff. All students 
ae in good posts. Charming House of Residence ia 
iealthiest part of London.— For particulars of September 
se holars ships apply to the SECRETARY. 








USP eRsity OF ABERDET 
ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1934-35. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The WINTER SESSLON COMMENCES © on 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9th, 1934. and CLOSES ©. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 22nd. 1935. The Autumn Diet of 
the Preliminary Examination will commence cn 
FHURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 6th, 1934 

fhe SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES — 6a 
PUESDAY, APRIL 23rd, 1935, and CLOSES con 

; FRIDAY, JUNE 28th, 1935. The spring Diet cf the 
Preliminary Examination will commence on 
MONDAY, MARCH 25th, 1935. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University 
are :—Bachelor of Medicine and Bacnelor of Surgery 
(M.B., Ch.B), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of 





| 


Domestie | Honours 


| Examinations of other approved Universities may, 


s | 
and Laity. | 
R.A.M. | 


— | pounds. FREI 


} 
| 
| 


| 


Surgery (Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). They are 
conterred only after examination, and only on students 
of the University. A Diploma ia Public Health (D.PLH.) 
is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicine 
of any University in the United Kingdom. The total 
cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees 
and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approxi- 


mately £240. Numerous Bursaries, Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and Prizes are open to competition in this 
Faculty. 


A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &e., may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the University, and full 
details are given in the Aberdeen University Calendar 
published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 

The University also grants the following Degrees :— 
In all Faculties—Doctor of Philosophy. In Arts 
Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. 
In Science— Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 


Pure Science, Agriculture, Forestry and Engineering. 
In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and 
Bachelor of Divinity. In Law—Doctor of Laws 


(Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of 
Law (B.L.). In Commerce— Bachelor of Commerce. 
Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the University. 
H. J. 
Aberdeen. 


BUTCHART, 


Secretary. 
The University, 





YTNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 
OCTOBER. Ist, 1934. 

ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


AND PAMPHLETS 
published as follows : 


SEPARATE SYLLABUSES 
containing full information are 
1. Faculty of Science. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 


3. Faculty of Medicine. 

4. Faculty of Commerce. 

5. Faculty of Law. 

6. Department of Social Study. 


7. Department of Education. 

8. School of Malting and Brewing. 

9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 

10. Pamphlet ** The Law Student and the University.” 
and will be sent upon application to the Registrar. 

In the Medical School courses of instruction 
arranged to meet the requirements of Other Universities 


are 


} and Licensing Bodies. 


In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
Intermediate and Final and 


Examinations of the Law Society, and for 
the Bar Examinations. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 


after 


one year’s study or research, take a Master’s degree. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ce. 








ITERARY Typewtg.. Trans.. &c.. promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1.000 words Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Li 


Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., 


N 





NG ko # 
Premier School pupils are earning thousands of 

EE LESSON AND COPYRIGHT SUB- 
from the RECORDER, PREMIER SCLooL 
16 Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 


A KE WRIT! 


JECT CHART 
OF JOURNALISM, 





YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
Sloe considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
PETER DEREK, LTv., 2B, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 





| JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time, Send for free booklet.—RkrGEeNE 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Covt. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








Kmpties free. Send for list. 


F' NEST Pershore Egg Plums. 121. 3 3, 241b. 6 -, 48 Tb, 
11 6, carriage paid. 
J Evesham. 


. E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
- is the perfect gift for friend- at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d.. 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





LUMS.—Pershore Fyg, best for jam making. 
12 Ibs. 3s., 24 Ibs. 5s. d., 48 Ibs. 10s. 6d. C.W.O. 
Carriage yaid, ready first and second weeks in 


Varieties.— 
Badsey, near 


August. Send for full list. Other 
LittLeton & Bapsey Growers, Ltp., 
Evesham, Worcs. 





FOR SALE 





yee Sale, an old-established Antiquarian Book 
business. Mail only : no shop. Midlands.—Box A.590, 





ADY wishes to dispose of her 2-Row Real Cultured 
Pear! Necklet with Diamond Clasp. Cost £63 ; 
will accept. £23.—Write A., 24 Bury Street, 5.W. 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
Tweed patterns free on 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 


] ONEGAL 
&e., always in stock. 
Lissadell, 


request. — MANAGER 





AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of Whe Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74%, for 26 and 10%, for 62, 











CITY OF 


NAGPUR 


Specially designed for cruising 
in Southern Latitudes, 
will visit 


VIGO, GiBRALTAR, en. VILLE- 


FRANCHE (for Nice onte Carlo), 
TANGIER ‘AND "LISBON. 
Sailing from SOUTHAMPTON 
AUGUST 18th. 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT. NO _ INSIDE 


ROOMS. PASSENGERS LIMITED TO 280. 
14 DAYS from 16 GNS. 
16 days from 18 Guns, 
apply 


LINE, 


BAS, 


Next Cruise Sept. 1. 


For fully detailed programine 


ELLERMAN’S’ CITY 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, 
Tower Building, LIVERPOOL, 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW, 

or any Tourist Agency. 








CINEMAS 





ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 





LAST DAY, 
“POIL DE CAROTTE” 
“AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT” (U). 


Commencing Saturday, Aug. 4th, 
* LIEBELEL ” (A). 








hes ER Lt +" (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
LBERT in SUNSHINE SUSIE (t.) Chaplin. 





COTTAGE WANTED 





a 

ETIRED Inspector of Police desires to rent smaj 
comfortable cottage with garden, orchard 9; 
Please state accommodation, situation agq 
J. MARsa, Ly minster, 


meadow. 
terms for a long let.—Mr. R. 
Littlehampton, Sussex. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ne 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and breakfast, 
% Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. 


2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
30s.—Partic ulars, SECRETARY, 
Victoria 3347. 





| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., RAC, 
Ilid. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 





NDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.;: ‘*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501, 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
t riing. Extensive views.—MIss HALE, Tel.: Swandean U2, 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
yh Ilydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


lay. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH TOURSELY ES in English Country, 


A-k for Dese! — List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PSOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCI ATION, 
LTD. 





P. R.H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE'S Hovse, 193 Re ient 
SCAEET, Ww. a 
YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


‘ quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘S.,” stating requirements, to ** SURREY 
rrust,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 

THE LODGE, 1 St 


Ww" LRE to stay in London.— \ 
eor Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 


a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR'’S Recommended List. In order to 
vive wider publicity to their establishments, the following | 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers 1 il patronize 
them, Personal hotels is alvays 
welcomed by the 


recommendation of 
Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY., 


BANGOR (N. Wales). CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOU KNEMOUTILT HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.-ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON. —BLENHEIM. 

ROYAL CRESCENT. 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.--UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY. COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLPF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 


PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.--WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Verths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


COLWYN BAY. 


BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 





Sreaicut anp Son 
No. 


Printed in Great Britain by W. 


| GULLANE. 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—-MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem)—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (IHants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
-MARINE, 
HASTINGS.— QU EEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS, 
KENMORE (Perths).—T2YMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCGH-RANNOCH (ferths).-LOCH RANNOCH. | 
LANARK.—-CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St., W. L. 


ARMS & GOLF 


MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’'S, 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 


NAIRN 
OBAN. 


(Nairnshire).—ROYAL 
GREAT WESTERN, 
STATLON HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).— ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN $9 (Loch Lomond). 
ROWARDENNAN, 


MARINE, 





ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTL! 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 


SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. Westoa 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY., ~ 


SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY, 








TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 

—PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER., 


r THE CAMERA 
OF THE 

FUTURE 
LUSTS FREE 

Phone Mar 0924567 


WALLAC E “HEATO N LTD., 


19, NEW STREET, 
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